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“There they stood, chatting pleasantly”—p. 259. 


JONN HESKETH’S CHARGE. 


BY ALTON CLYDE, AUTHOR OF 


“UNDER FOOT,” ETC. ETC. 


CuapTreR XLII.—“ Born For A TITLE.” 
peso ARDEN was again on a visit to her | school, where Jessie Hilton, though several years 


friend Mrs. Walford, one among the few of her | 
own sex who clung to her, and for whom she on her | 


at 


side evinced regard. Their intimacy had begun at | 


VOL. VI. 


Caroline’s senior, yielded to her imperious temper, 
and submitted to be ruled and patronised in a 
manner that was highly gratifying to the haughty 
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girl. This continued in later years when they had 
both advanced to womanhood, and society had been 
exchanged for school. It was the same even after 


THE QUIVER. 


Jessie’s marriage; the gay, petted wife of the | 


wealthy banker was just as much under her friend’s 
influence, and as ready to he managed by her, as she 
had ever been in their school days. This was, 
perhaps, the real cause of Caroline’s preference, and 
the secret of that perfect assimilation of characters 
so entirely opposite. Their friendship worked out a 
great natural law, for they were drawn together by 
pure force of contrast, and harmony arose out of 
what seemed most likely to create discord. 

Caroline always liked staying at the Walfords’, 
and was graciously pleased to accept their invitations, 
their house being always a pleasant one to visit. Mr, 
Walford had highly-cultivated and costly tastes, 
which his great wealth gave him ample means of 
gratifying. The result was that they kept an im- 
posing establishment and lived in a style of display 
to which the retired life and quiet country house- 
keeping of Lowfield furnished no parallel. 
the gaieties improvised for the entertainment of her 
guest, Mrs. Walford decided to give a party, which was 
to take place in the last week of Caroline’s stay; 
hor husband, ever indulgent to her wishes, gave a 


Among 


ready consent, so the little lady had begun concen- | 











———— 
“My dear, have you decided what to wear on 
Thursday night ?” 

** Not yet, I have scarcely thought about it.” 

“ Because I want you to look your best,” pursued 
Mrs. Walford. 

* For what reason ?” asked Caroline, looking stead. 
fastly at her. 

The young matron laughed archly. “TI shoulg 
like you to please Sir Gilbert Mottram, even more 
than you pleased him the other evening ; it would be 
so nice for you to marry him and become ‘my lady, 
You know I always thought you were born for g 
title, Caroline.” 

This talk, with its hidden dangerous flattery, was 
the incense which Mrs. Walford had been accustomed 
to offer her friend from girlhood,—some of the means 
whereby she had unconsciously done her best to spoil 
her by helping to educate the pride which should 
have been discouraged in her. 

“Born for a title,” the words gave Caroline a 
strange thrill, for they seemed to hold the embodi- 
ment of her ambitious dreams. She smiled and 
murmured, “ Nonsense, Jessie,” but her face took 
a thoughtful expression, and she fell into a fit of 


| abstraction which continued throughout the morning, 


trating her energies upon preparations for the coming | 
event, which she was anxious should be an unpre- | 


cedented success as it was to be honoured by a 
baronet, Sir Gilbert Mottram, whose acquaintance 
they had made during a tour in Switzerland. 
chanced now to be staying with a friend in the 


He | 


and more than once exposed her to the raillery of 
her lively friend. 

At last it came, the night around which had 
gathered such eager anticipation, at least among the 
younger and fairer portion of the brilliant crowd 


' gathered in Mrs, Walford’s drawing-room, which had 


neighbourhood, and had thrown Mrs. Walford into a | 
flutter of pleasure by accepting the invitation to her | 


entertainment. Caroline had already met this lion at 
a morning concert and an evening party, where he 
had seemed unmistakably attracted towards her, which 
circumstance was duly noted by Mrs. Walford, who 
made it a subject for congratulation to dear Caroline 


when they were alone, dwelling upon it withanenthu- | 
siasm which at first amused Miss Arden, then made | 


her impatient. 

“Jessie, you are talking nonsense, for you have 
really no foundation except in your own fertile fancy. 
Surely the poor baronet is not to be convicted of 
matrimonial designs upon every lady to whom he 
may chance to pay a few civilities.”’ 

But Mrs. Walford held her own point with unusual 
persistence ; she pursed up her pretty mouth and 
made a provoking gesture of dissent with one of her 
dimpled hands, exclaiming, “ Civilities, my dear! in 
your case they were marked attentions; but never 
mind, wait until after our party ; there will be many 
there who will be anxious to impress Sir Gilbert, but 
I have an idea that their solicitude will be thrown 
away.” 

Caroline smiled, the conversation had a certain 
amount of pleasant interest for her, 


undergone a transformation for the occasion. No 
expense had been spared upon the preparation, and the 
result was a combination of dazzling effects, which left 
nothing to be desired, as the well-trained musicians 


burst out in a bewitching strain of music, and a 


| bewilderiag flood of airy lace and tulle and gleaming 


silk overflowed the room as the guests arrived; and 
lovely faces seemed to grow lovelier still under the 
spell of that charmed scene, with its artistic blend- 
ings of colour, soft perfumed air, and floating grace 
of motion, as the light forms moved about the rooms 
in merry chat with their numerous admirers. Mrs. 
Walford was in her element. As usual, she was dressed 
to perfection, for she knew so well what style was 
most becoming to her petite figure and her pink-and- 
white beauty. Not like her sister Lettie, who had 
that night committed a mortifying mistake, which had 
nly been discovered when it was too late for remedy. 
It had arisen from jealousy and a spirit of rivalry 
on the part of the young lady who had chosen to 
resent her sister’s prediction, that Caroline Arden 
would be the belle of the night. Caroline wore 
amber silk shadowed with lace, one costly string of 
pearls bound in her hair, which was brought low 
over her broad forehead and disposed in intricate 
coils about her small classical head, the whole 
admirably suited to the peculiar character of her 
beauty, to which it gave something of Oriental rich- 
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a 
ness in keeping with the dark brilliant face and 
regal figure. This was entirely wanting in Lettie 
Hilton, whose personal attractions were far inferior 
to those of her married sister, so that when she 
also appeared in amber silk, one glance showed Mrs. 
Walford her sister’s mistake. Nothing could have 
peen more ill-chosen for contrast with her flaxen 
hair and pale complexion. It was on her lips to 
say, “ Why, Lettie, what induced you to wear that? 
if you get near to Caroline Arden you will look a 
fright ; that style is only suitable for tall figures ;” 
but she checked herself, saying good-naturedly, 
“Don’t wear amber again, Lettie; you would have 
looked far better in white.” 

The young lady had a rueful consciousness that 
her sister was right; but it was too late, so her 
enjoyment was spoiled for that night. It was a hard 
trial for her vanity. 

Caroline Arden was not, as her friend had predicted, 
the belle of the evening, nor was she a universal 
favourite among the gentlemen, with the exception 
of Sir Gilbert Mottram, who renewed what Mrs. 
Walford had called his “marked attentions,’ and 
made Caroline the envy of all the youthful beauties 
round her who counted the admiration of a baronet 
something worth winning. 

Sir Gilbert was a handsome man of middle age, 
possessing a good reni-roll, an old family name, and 
an unencumbered estate, advantages that weighed 
heavily in the balance with his frank good-humoured 
face and easy affable manners, free from pride and 
affectation. It was said of him that he always suc- 
ceeded where he cared to please, and he did care to 
please Caroline Arden, that was evident to all who 
observed his manner towards her during the evening. 
She had impressed him from the first moment of 
their introduction, and he was eager to seize every 
opportunity of renewing the acquaintance. ‘To Miss 


If I am not greatly mistaken there stands the 
future Lady Mottram.” 





CHAPTER XLIII. 


GODFREY MARLOW’S REMEDY. 


| Her order had been obeyed. Godfrey Marlow had 


| going in to see him. 


been shown into the drawing-room and Barbara was 
But first she hurried back to 
the room where she had been beguiling the gloomy 


afternoon writing letters. This was to close her 


| desk and glance at herself in the mantle-glass. 


| reproach. 


lettie’s mortification he took Caroline down to | 


supper, where he was indefatigable in seeing her 
supplied with the delicacies which she liked best, 
and throughout the meal surrounded her with the 
small courtesies so invaluable to woman. How were 
they received by Caroline? Did she rejoice in her 


| certainly not fit to receive visitors. 


Some women cannot lose sight of their personal 
appearance, even in the presence of keen anxieties 
or in the face of a crisis in their lives. Barbara 
Fenwick was one. Not that she was careless or 
insensible where anything took real hold of her 
nature, but she was punctilious and peculiar about 
certain matters, among which was scrupulous atten- 
tion to her dress. She did not glance twice at the 
eager flushed face in the glass, but, satisfied that 
everything about her was in order, hurried out. A 
few moments more and she was standing at the 
drawing-room door with her hand on the knob. There 
she paused. For the first time misgivings had 
crossed her mind, and the question came, What was 
she about to do? obtain by surreptitious means 
that which her father had chosen to withhold. It 
was a species of deception of which he would not 
suppose that she could be guilty, for he would never 
suspect that he had a spy upon his movements in 
one of his own daughters. Barbara recoiled from 
this view of the subject—it was new to her; she had 
not put it in that light till now. For a moment she 
hesitated, and her hand clung nervously round the 
handle of the door. It was not too late to retrace 
the step she had taken and save herself from 
Her father was at home; she had but to 
go fo his room and give him Godfrey Marlow’s card. 
But, on the other hand, he was far from well, and 
He had re- 


' turned from the City for the sake of quiet and rest, 
and it had been understood in the house that he was 


triumph, and recall the friend’s prophecy, when later | 


in the evening Sir Gilbert managed to withdraw her 
from the heated air of the drawing-room into the 
adjoining conservatory, where the air was fragrant 
with the breath of many-hued flowers, and a small 
fountain made a cool plash among masses of tropical 
verdure? There they stood, chatting pleasantly, an 
auinated téte-i-téte, during which Caroline’s eyes 
sparkled, and the colour in her cheeks tock a richer 
dye, while Sir Gilbert mentally registered his con- 
viction that Miss Arden was the finest woman he 
had ever seen. 

Mrs. Walford passing at that moment flashed a 
significant glance in the direction of the pair, 
whispering to herself, “ Time will show who is right, 


not to be disturbed; under these circumstances it 
would surely be doing him a kindness to see this 
obtrusive, ill-timed visitor, and by taking his place 
save him from what might be a trying exertion, for 
she remembered that he had been much upset after 
each of that man’s former visits. Yes, she would 
see him; after all there might be nothing between 
them worth concealment; her father had a habit of 
making secrets of trifles. It would very likely prove 
to be some tiresome business affair, perhaps a begging 
person wanting to extort money; her father was 
liable to let himself be imposed upon, he and Louey 
were alike in that respect. 

It took only a few seconds for Barbara to hold 
this debate with herself, and find reasons to justify 
what she wished to do, Nothing is easier than sclf- 
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= 
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vindication. 
may be guessed. She smoothed her ruffled face and 
steadied her nerves, then slowly opened the door and 
vent in, saying to herself, “ I am doing this to save 
papa from annoyance, for I feel sure it would make 
him ill.” She had made up her mind to meet the 
man with a point-blank refusal if he persisted in 
his demand to see her father. 

The room was flooded with warm light, the crystal 


pendants of the chandelier sparkling as though | 


adorned with gems, and the polished steel about the 
fire-grate giving out bright flashes where it caught 
the flame—a strong contrast to the raw cold and the 
darkness of the fog-blinded streets outside. 

Godfrey Marlow was not seated, he stood on the 
hearthrug in the red fire-glow, his back to the door, 
and his face set towards the mantel-glass in a curious 
abstracted gaze, as though it showed him visions 
that did not belong to that room and its surround- 
ings. He did not stir when the door opened, but 
his look changed. LBarbara’s glance was at once 
directed to the face iu the glass; thus their eyes 
met. For a few seconds they stced silently regard- 
ing each other. Barbara not quite 
was to follow, but self-contained and watchful, with 


certain what 


her quick perceptions on the alert to discover what 
character she would have to deal with in the man 
before her. The result was a disappointment; her 
scrutiny of that face gained nothing, the lower half 
being effectually hidden by the heavy beard and 
moustache, the rest grey and immovable as stone. 
But she had one distinct impression: that Godfrey 
Marlow was very unlike a begging adventurer. This 
was confirmed when he turned and faced her. 

She was the first to speak, but it was not without 
some doubt as to the issue of the interview, and the 
result of what she began to fear was vash meddling 
on her part. 

“You wish to see my father, Mr. Marlow?” 

Fido,” 

“I believe you have been informed that he cannot 
see visitors to-day ?” 

“The servant who took my card said something to 
that effect; but such a prohibition can have no 
weight with me.” 

Barbara made an expressive arch of her fine eye- 
brows, as she said, “ Indeed! may I ask why ?” 

“ Because I know that I am not included in it.” 

There was a cool assurance about the man’s 
manner that Barbara could not understand, nor the 
peculiar emphasis with which he pointed the per- 
sonal pronoun. 

«‘ Excuse me, sir, you are labouring under a mis- 
take, which it is my place to correct ; the prohibition 
concerning my father’s visitors includes every one 
who may wish to see him to-day. He is not well, 


and I cannot allow him to be disturbed.” 
“T presume I am speaking to Miss Fenwick ?” 
Barbara bowed. 


The result of her plausible arguments | 


—— 
ac I do not find fault with your care of your father, 
and I regret to have this tone forced upon me; by 
I am compelled to answer that my errand ig jp. 
perative and cannot be set aside—iil or well, I myg 
| see your father before I leave this house.” 


He spoke with a mixture of provoking calmness 
and dogged persistence. 

| Barbara’s eyes gave out an angry flash; her 
temper was rousing, and he saw it. 

“Must !? That is strange language, sir; and it 
is natural that I should question your right to use it, 
for whatever may be your business with my father, 
it cannot be of sufficient importance to warrant such 


” 





| a breach of all 

Here she was interrupted. 

* Pardon me, young lady, this is not a case for 
argument. Nothing that you can say will be able 

to reach the matter in hand, or influence me in any 
vay; and I have an impression that you are now 
acting and talking entirely in the dark. Am I right 
in supposing that you received my card from the 
servant ?” 

Nosy? 

* And your father does not know that I am here?” 

She replied coldly, ‘“‘ He does not.” 

« Ah, that is just what I expected.” 

Barbara went on: “I could not consent to have 
him disturbed for the sake of giving him information 
that I judged would do quite as well in the evening, 
for I did not think Mr. Marlow would object to 
waive his business, at least for to-day.” 

For the first time during the interview the man 
showed signs of irritation. He gave his moustache 
an impatient twist, as he answered, “ That reasoning 
might do for ordinary occasions, but it does not 
apply to this; as you would know, if you were not 
blindly going against your father, where you think 
you are serving him. Give him my card, and judge 

from his answer; you may make sure it will not 
be a denial.” 

Again Barbara’s spirit was in revolt. 

“The tone you assume, sir, is unaccountable to 
me. My father is unwell, and I am justified in 
refusing to let him be troubled with 4 

He cut her short, almost fiercely, for the moment 
forgetting all conventional courtesies. 

“ Girl, you do not know what you are doing, If 
you have any regard for your father, you will not 
persist in this folly of trying to prevent our meet- 
ing. It is useless. Let him know that I am here, 
and I answer fer it that he will not refuse to see me 

| —because he dare not.” 

| As Barbara showed no sign of compliance with his 
request, he added, “If you are still determined to 
deny me, I have a remedy.” Here he took out his 
' eardease, and pointed meaningly to the bell. “i 
will ring for a servant, and send him with a card 
to his master.” 

There was a powerful revulsion of feeling in 
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— 
Barbara, her face whitened to the lips. This scene 
was so entirely different to anything she had calcu- 
lated upon, no wonder that her spirit gave way in 
the sick feeling that came over her, intense dread of 
the man before her, and fear for her father—fear of 


she knew not what. She fancied that he was going 
toring the bell, as he had threatened, and made a 
start forward to arrest his hand. 

“Don’t ring, sir. I will take your card myself, 
and see if papa is awake.” 
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It was no impulse of mere curiosity that was 
prompting her now, but a genuine feeling of alarm 
and anxiety on her father’s account. The next 
moment she had gone on her errand, and Godfrey 
Marlow was standing in his old attitude before the 
mantel-glass. So far he knew himself to be master 
of the position, and had no fear of being unable to 
hold the ground he had taken. Yet the smile on his 
lips had in it more of sadness than exultation. 

(To be continued.) 








THE GIFT 


OF GOD. 


A PLAIN SERMON, BY THE REV. ALFRED BARRY, D.D., PRINCIPAL OF KING’S COLLEGE, LONDON, AND EXAMINING 
CHAPLAIN TO THE BISHOP OF BATH AND WELLS. 


“The gift of God is eternal life through 


=a HE earlier part of this verse dwells 
Non a sad but solid truth, which it 
BA deeply concerns us to understand 
fq and to ponder with godly fear,—that 
the “wages of sin is death,”—misery 
in life, misery in death, misery in the life to} 
come. But whenever we dwell on such a subject | 
we feel that, if this were the whole truth, or even | 
the chief truth of life, it would be too much for us 
to bear; we should be ready to wish, over and over 
again, that we had never been born, and almost to | 
think it unjust and cruel that God should have | 
made us, and given us that freedom which may | 
draw upon us so great destruction. But (thank 
God!) there is a truth, the truth of the text, far 
outstripping the other in the wide sweep of its 
power, towering far above it in the majesty of its 
beauty; “ the free gift of God is eternal life through 
Jesus Christ our Lord.” 

Observe the difference of tone, the contrast of idea, 
which strikes us at the very outset. We are told | 
that death is the wages of sin, that which by 
sin is earned and wrung (if I may so say) from 
God—wrung from him, though he sorrows over 
us in merey—wrung from him, because he must 
be just, and reward every man according to his | 
work. But we are not told that eternal life is | 
the wages of holiness, as if it were earned by | 
man’s own power or goodness,—as if it were only 
granted by God as wages by a taskmaster. No! 
the eternal life is the “ free gift of God;” it is that 
which he rejoices to give to his creatures, as freely 
as the light and the air. The bounty of his provi- 
dence makes it (if we dare so to speak) a matter of 
course, unless men will obstinately put a bar in the | 
way and prevent the stream of his mercy from | 
spreading abroad according to its nature. It is | 
that which is open te us day by day, and not only | 
Open, but even pressed upon us day by day, by | 
God’s unfailing goodness. “ Why will ye die, O| 










Jesus Christ our Lord.”—Rom. vi. 23. 


house of Israel?” said the prophet, “ seeing that 
I have no pleasure in the death of him that dieth, 
saith the Lord God. Turn, and ye shall live.” 
“Tt is not,” said our Lord himself, “the will of 
your Father whici is in heaven, that one of these 
little ones should perish.” ‘1 am come that they 
might have life, and that they might have it more 
abundantly,” even beyond the abundance of God’s 
natural goodness. In this freedom of the gift is 
all our comfort and all our trust. How could we, 
who are but unprofitable servants at the best, 
earn eternal life as the wages of this miserable 
goodness of ours, so often palsied by weakness 
and tainted by sin? How could we bear to think 
of God as if he were only our Master and not our 


| Father, only willing to pay wages, and not ready, 


and gladly ready, to give us, as his children, more 
than we can desire or deserve ? 

All life is the “free gift of God.” Think of 
that which we call life in the body—how strange 
and wonderful a thing it is. There may be all the 
framework of the body—all the bones and the 
flesh, all the nerves and the sinews, all the net- 
work of blood-vessels which underlies the skin— 
all these may be quite perfect, and yet there may 
be no life. If God give it not at all, or if he 
take away what he has given, what an infinite 
difference comes over it in a moment! And yet 
we cannot tell what the life is, where it lies, or 
how it comes; it is the gift of God, and of none 
else. Man, unhappily, can extinguish the bodily 
life: he may destroy his own life, slowly or 
quickly, by intemperance or folly; he may de- 
stroy the life of others (as, unhappily, even now 
thousands of lives are being destroyed) by violence 
and bloodshed. Nothing is easier than thus to 
quench life; and, indeed, when we consider the 
number of chances through which we pass every 
day, it might seem that it must perish far oftener. 
But man finds it very hard even to guard the 
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life given. In spite of all his science and skill, | the power to know God, and to rise up to him, in 


there comes some atmospheric change, some subtle 
taint of disease, and thousands die; yet none 


know why they die, and none can cure them. | 


And how much less can he give life, or bring 
it back when it has passed away! He can imi- 
tate roughly what I may call the machinery of 


the body: he may make an artificial limb; he | 


may make a telescope, copied from the lenses of 
the eye; but he cannot make that limb move, or 
that telescope see of itself. Even if by science 
he can give some convulsive movement for a few 
moments to a corpse, yet that is no more life 


than the motion of another man’s arm by my hand | 


is his motion of himself. No! even this life of 


the body—which all our science cannot trace, | 


cannot estimate, cannot imitate—even this life is 


the free gift of God. For it, and for all that | 
nourishes it, we have to thank him, as we have | 
thanked him to-day, “for our creation, preserva- | 


tion, and all the blessings of this life.” I wish that | 
we thanked him more heartily, and did not take | 


as a matter of course these wonderful gifts of life 
and of all that makes life worth having. 

But this life is not eternal. On the contrary, 
a single accident any day may quench it ; one un- 
seen wave of disease in the air may destroy it in 
thousands. In any case it cannot last in us very 
many years; and there are few days on which we 
are not warned that it may come in what should 
have been life’s prime, and our sun may go down 
when it is still midday. Nor is it the gift of God 
to man only. Every animal that darts through 
the wood, every insect that hovers in the air, 
shares that life with us. In them it differs but 
in degree from what it is in us; feebler it may 
be, shorter, less intense while it lasts, but in itself 
it is the same. Great as is the gift of this bodily 
life, something far greater and more glorious must 
be the “life eternal.” 

Now, there is one thing which cannot be too 
often remembered—that, according to the clear 
teaching of our Lord himself in Holy Scripture, 
this life eternal belongs to the present as well as 
the future; it must begin on this side the grave, 
if it is to last beyond it. It is something, then, 
which all of us, even in this world, ought to know 
and feel. It is not—the gift of God shall be, but 
“the gift of God is eternal life.” 

It is the life of the spirit; for on earth it is 
peculiar to man. 





prayer and praise. All these things—and, aboye 
all, the last—are signs of the eternal life; and you 
will see that man cannot give this, and cannot 
take this away. No violence, no cruelty, no per. 
secution, no temptation of man can bend our will, 
put out our reason, stifle our conscience, or ent 
us off from our secret communion with God. God 
gave it us; it is a copy and a likeness of himself. 
Only because it is such a likeness are we able to 
know him; only by knowing him can it be per- 
fected in us; therefore our Lord tells us that 
“this knowledge of God is the very life eternal 
itself.” 

And as he gives it, so he sustains it in us by 
his Spirit. If it could exist without him, even 
for a moment, men would be, as it were, so many 
little gods, and not creatures and children of the 
Eternal One. No! there is not one thought in 
our hearts of what is true and good and pure— 
not one throb of love to God and man—not one 
longing for heaven and for God, which is not the 
gift of God through the Spirit, stirring our hearts, 
and sustaining there the eternal life. 

So God made man first in Paradise. He gave 
him the imprint of the image of God on his 
nature; he gave him the Law of God, simple 
and easy, under which to live; he “walked” 
with him, we are told, “among the trees of the 
garden,” and so, by communion with man, sus- 
tained in him the eternal life. Had man but 
willed it so, we cannot doubt that the earth would 
have been to him literally “the house of God and 
the gate of heaven,” and the happy course of life 
here the earnest and the germ of far greater 
happiness hereafter. 

But we must turn to man, as he is now—to 
ourselves, such as we are to-day in the sight of 
God—sinners, and fallen from righteousness. 
Is God’s gift to us still eternal life? Yes; but 
it is emphatically “through Jesus Christ our 
Lord.” Many have thought, and I myself believe, 
that in any case, even without the sin of man, 
our Lord Jesus Christ would have come, the 
Eternal Son would have taken upon him human 
flesh, to manifest God to man, and make man’s 
nature perfect, But on this it is hard to think 
clearly, and needless to seek certainty. As it is,and 


| as we are, we know right well that he came in the 


God has given to each of us | 


what (so far as we know) he has given to no other | 
earthly creature; he breathes into us a human soul, | 
| 


in which this eternal life is to live. It is because 
of this soul that we are told how man has in him 


guide hir: to truth; he has the voice of con- 
science in him, to tell him of the right; he has 


way in which he did come, in order to blot out our 
sins, and bring back to us the eternal life from 
which sin was cutting us off. 

He came as one of us—a child, a boy, and a 
man—to live a life of humility and mercy, to teach 


_ truth beyond all human teaching, and to bear all 
the image or likeness of God. In it he has the | 
freedom to will; he has the light of reason, to | 





for us even to death. Why was all this? He 
came partly to reveal to us what God is, to show 
forth his righteousness, his love and his purity, as 
they can be seen and understood by us, in the 
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likeness of man. So far was he the Son of God; 
bat he was also Son of man. He came therefore 
to purify our human nature by taking it upon him, 
gni to show us the life eternal working in him 
yisibly, amidst all the humiliation and the suffer- 
ings of his earthly life. Every word of truth, 
every miracle of mercy, showed in him at once 
the nature of God as it is, and the nature of man 
as purified by communion with Heaven. 

But this was not all. It was needful, in God's 
inscrutable providence, that he should not only 
live, but die for us, and by his precious blood wash 
our souls, and take our sins away. He bowed 
his head to the cross, though the agony showed 
the struggle of his human nature; and, again, 
in his death he showed us partly the exceeding 
love of the Divine nature, content to suffer 
infinitely for us; and partly the power of the 
human soul to conquer by sacrifice, and, by laying 
down the earthly life, keep the eternal life within. 

But yet even this was notall. Had he but died, 
as other good men have died, for the sake of others, 
the eternal life might have been his, but not ours. 
But the third day he rose again, and by that rising 
he showed that death was conquered; that the 
death of the body could not quench the eternal life 
of the soul; that in the heaven to which he 
ascended to prepare a place for us, that eternal 
life, which here is but in bud, should put out its 
bright flower and yield its golden fruit. 

Yet, again, it might have seemed that he was 
gone, and we left on earth; but ten days after he 
ascended up on high, we know how the Holy 
Spirit descended on the Day of Pentecost; how, 
by the gift of grace, he united the souls of Chris- 
tians then for ever to Christ, in a life “hidden 
with him in God;’’ and, now that sin was done 
away, kindled the eternal life afresh that it should 
never die. 

Yes! and all this (so our Lord himself declared) 
was not only for the disciples then, but for us 
now. He lived, he died, he rose again for us. He 
intereedes in heaven and sends the Holy Spirit 
for us now. We all, while we were yet children, 
were brought to him in his church, taken into his 
arms, and sealed by baptism as his. Every day 
his special means of grace, over and above all his 
natural gifts, have been open to us. We have 
learned to pray “through Jesus Christ our Lord,” 
certain that our prayers will be heard for his sake; 
we have known his Word, read and preached to us 
in church, read and pondered at home, to be by 
his grace written on our hearts, to teach, to 





| 





trengthen, and to bless; we have come again | the joy of thy Lord.” 


and again into his house to confess our sins, and 
to receive forgiveness in his name, to praise him 


| for his goodness, and on the wings of praise to 
| rise up to heaven. Above all, we have been 


called again and again to his table (I would that in 
every congregation far more answered the call), 
spiritually to eat his flesh and drink his blood, 
and so enter most.deeply into that communion 
which is life eternal. 

All this, observe, is “ the free gift of God through 
Jesus Christ our Lord.” You know that we could 
do nothing to deserve it; nay, you know how often 
we neglect or profane it. Bué still it is the gift of 
God, freely given to us. Through Christ’s life 
and death it is brought back to us. Sinners as we 
are, there is not one that need die; there is not 
one that need stay grovelling in sin or stiffening 
into alienation from God; there is not one that 
cannot conquer death, when it comes, and rise 
again to the fulness of the life eternal. 

It is God’s gift. What remains for us? No 
spiritual gift can be given, if it be not accepted and 


| welcomed. We must lay hold of it, we must make 


it our own. You remember the parable of the 
supper of the great king; all were called and 
pressed to come in, and wedding garments were 
provided by the king for all; but there was one 
who would not put that garment on, and him 
not even the king himself could spare. So it is 
with us. The word which we here call “gift” 
properly means the “bounty” given by a con- 
quering general to his soldiers far above their 
pay—given because he had conquered and they 
had fought bravely by his side. Our Lord 
Jesus Christ is the great conqueror over sin and 
death; we are his soldiers, even as in baptism, 
you remember, the sigs of the cross was to 
mark us, that we should “not be ashamed to 
fight under his banner to our life’s end.” We 
cannot earn the eternal life as our pay—God 
forbid that we should think so! But if we 
would have it as our “bounty,” we must accept 
his service gladly; we must be ready to fight 
and watch and pray; to struggle against sin, to 
resist temptation, to learn to crucify—if it must 
be—all our desires and our joys. Then at the 
last day, when we see him on his throne, crowned 
with many crowns of victory, he will say to us, 
“Thou hast fought the good fight, thou hast 
finished thy course, thou hast kept the faith: 
there is laid up for thee the crown of eternal life,” 
by the free gift of God in Jesus Christ. “ Well 
done, good and faithful servant, enter thou into 
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A SONG: IN 


\GNLY a song in the city sung, 
j, From a wicker cage at a window hung; 





ad 7 . 
Only a magical note or so 
Showered on my head as I passed below. 


Yet it sent a thrill to my slumbering heart, 
And it made the tears to my eyelids start,— 


And spire, and river, and stony street 
Vanished; and, lo! beneath my feet 


eht 
gn 


Were tufted grasses ; and warm and bri 
Shone cowslip yellow and daisy white ; 
And far away, as though in a dream, 

I heard the roar of a mountain stream, 
And saw green meadows and orchards brown— 
Smooth lawns to the waters sloping down ; 
And over the woods in the setting sun 

Hills changing to purple one by one. 

And the air was laden with sweet perfume 
From hedgerow blossom and clover bloom ; 
And garden patches were bright with flowers 
And bees were telling the drowsy hours,— 


TEE ODPY. 
And once again on the stile I sat, 
With rustic beauty in careless chat, 
Watching the children come and go, 
Like specks on the dusty road below; 
And woven through all, like a golden thread, 
Was the song of the minstrel overhead. 
Ah, bird! thanks—thanks for thy tender lay 
And the lesson it brings my heart to-day: 
Nothing is lest that is pure and good, 
Be it sown in city or silent wood ; 
The meanest flower or the humblest song 
Has food for a sermon deep and long, 
I will sing like thee in my prison-cage, 
And the ear of some passing grief engage. 
I may reach a heart with a simple strain, 
I may solace a bosom or soothe a brain, 
And some weary brother may bless me yet 
For the sake of a song that calms regret, 
Just as I bless thee now, dear bird, 
For the peace that follows the song I heard, 

Matruias Barr, 








THE 


BY THE HON. 
PART I.—THE PROMISE GIVEN. 
“UWI PPREZNTOINE, Antoine!” cried old Pierre 
: Winkelreid, rising from the bench 
‘ax, where he had been seated, and coming 
2, forward to the edge of the green pla- 
teau on which his chalet stood. Then 
shading his face with his hand from the blinding 
rays of the sun, he gazed up to the rocks above 
him, where flocks of goats were browsing on the 
scanty patches of grass and moss, and filling the 
air with calls to one another. 

But no answering voice was heard, though Pierre 
remained for some time standing in the sunlight, 
again repeating the call, “ Antoine, Antoine.” At 
length, turning somewhat angrily on his heel, he 
resumed his seat, and taking up the quaint carved 
figure he had been engaged on, he continued his 
work, muttering to himself over Antoine’s delayed 
return, and every now and then casting anxious 
glances to the quarter from which he expected him 
to appear. 

Nearly an hour had elapsed, and the sun, which 
had shone out brightly enough in the early part 
of the day, had now hidden itself behind banks 
of heavy grey clouds, and the wind, which as yet 
had in it little of the calm breeze of summer, 













MIDNIGHT WARNING. 


|was beginning 


calculation of some importance. 


ZOE PLUNKET. 


to whisper angrily round the 
chalet. 

Pierre rose from his bench at last, and went 
within, carrying with him his wood-work and tools; 
these he laid carefully aside in a large wooden 
chest, the most considerable article of furniture 
in the house, and drawing out his silver watch of 
gigantic proportions from his pocket, he stood for 
some minutes contemplating it, and making a 


“°Tis three o'clock now,” he said, as he slowly 
replaced it in his pocket; “if the boy comes not 
home soon, I must e’en put off my visit to poor 
Nicolas till another day, and alas! if I do 80,1 
fear I shall scarce see more than his lifeless body; 
with so heavy an illness on him he cannot last. 
Poor Nicolas, thou wert ever a good friend to me. 
I would that I could give thy hand a grasp once 
more, and get a glimpse of friendship from thine 
eyes ere they be closed for ever.” 

Pierre turned with a sigh, and prepared to tase 
from the outstretched chamois’ antlers nailed 
against the wall, the fur cap and long goatskin 
cloak which the gloomy afternoon and penetrating 
wind made acceptable. 

His sigh was echoed by one far heavier and 
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“ And once again on the stile I sat, 
With rustic beauty in careless chat”—p. 264. 
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more prolonged, as, pushing open the low wooden 
door, Antoine—Pierre’s truant son—entered, carry- 
ing on his shoulders a bundle of wood, cut into 
pieces, for firing. 

Having placed these in the accustomed corner, 
Antoine came over to the stove in which logs were 
already laid ready for kindling, and making no 
remark or salutation to his father, he stood gazing 
vacantly before him, stretching out long, tremb- 
ling fingers over an imaginary blaze, and then 
rubbing them nervously together 

“Eh, myson,” said Pierre, as Antoine remained 


of the day, as I make it out—and nought to show 
for thy morning work, save a bundle of chopped 
sticks. Fie on thee, Antoine! thou art worse and 
worse each day. 
had almost as soon have cut my hand off, as have 
idled a whole day away, as thou hast done, with 
nothing to show for it.” 


hear his father’s words, but remained chafing his 
hands together vigorously. 

“ Art thou ill, Antoine?” asked Pierre, as, after 
gazing at the boy for a few minutes, he came 
over to him kindly, and put his hand on his 


thee to night if aught ails thee.” 

“Nothing ails me,” replied Antoine, shortly. 
“"Tis nothing strange, is it, to rest for awhile after 
carrying such a load as that on one’s back, under a 
sun hot encugh to scorch one?” 

“The sun,” answered Pierre; “why, lad, what 
wilt thou do in the summer, if such a sun as that 
we had to-day can scorch thee? and as for heat, 
thy teeth are chattering in thy head this minute; 
thy cheeks are as white, thine eyes as skeared- 
looking, as if thou hadst seen a ghost.” 

Antoine started at his father’s words, and drew 
himself away from under his hand. 

“-Twere not so strange an I had seen one, if 


as, turning from the stove, he began to make pre- 
parations for the evening meal. 

“Thou must sup alone to-night, Antoine,” said 
Pierre, whose ear the boy’s speech had not reached, 
as he strapped his knapsack and fiask across his 
shoulder, and took his stout alpenstock in his 


thy Uncle Nicolas, for the last time, as I greatly 
fear. The pastor has promised me a bed, and Iwill 
be up again in the morning before thou hast 
started for thy werk.” 

Antoine stopped short in his passage from the 
cupboard to the table, and let the wooden 
trencher he held in his hands fall upon the 
floor. 

“So late, father; surely thon wilt not start so 
late as this to walk to Uncle Nicolas. Why, ’twill 


silent, “so thou art come at last; three o’clock | 


When I was a lad like thee, I! 


Antoine made no answer, he scarcely seemed to | 


shoulder ; “art thou ill, my son? I will not leave | 


all Karl tells me be true,” he muttered to himself | 


hand. “I told thee I was going down yonder to see | 


———— 


! . . . . 
be dark in an hour's time, and ’twill take thee 


another hour after to reach the village.” 
“T had not been so late, my son, but for thy 


| laziness. I was watching for thee an hour or more 


_to start; and as for the dark, I am taking my 
| lantern with me, and thank God my conscience jg 


not so bad I need fear to walk save in the broad 
light of day.” 


i Antoine shook his head. 


| “T would not have 


| thee go; *tis all the same for good consciences or 
for bad—at least so Karl tells me. I heard from 
him twenty different tales to-day, of sights seen 
and sounds echoing in the glimmer between day- 
light and dusk, and of figures flitting in the 
moonlight, and scaring honest folk from their 
senses.” 

“ Ha! so now I have the secret of thy long delay 
this morning,” interrupted Pierre, his face flushing 
with indignation. ‘“ How often have I told thee to 
mind thy work, and stop thine ears from listening 
to the idle talk of a poor crazed fellow like Karl? 
When next I see him, [ll pull his gabbling tongue 
from his head, unless he ceases to fill thy mind 
with his nonsense.” 
| “Nay,” persisted Antoine, “it is not nonsense; 
' thou canst not call it so, when I tell thee that part 
of his story Karl had from the Pastor Klaus 
| himself.” 

“Which part of it?” asked Pierre; “naught I 
doubt save that if the good pastor heard him 
spreading his idle tales about, he may have told 
him to heed his words, and pray to the God who 
watches over him to lead him from his evil ways.” 

“Tt was not so, father; this was the way of it: 
Karl was standing, as he always does, down below 
there, offering his wares for sale, and the pastor 
' and another gentleman, a stranger, stood leaning 
over the bridge to rest, and as they did so, the 

pastor was telling the traveller how, the night 
| before the village of Rosenthal was destroyed by 
the avalanche, a voice was heard coming out 
from the mountain, and it moaned and moaned 
through. the snew-drifts, and down to the pine- 
| trees the whole night long, till, terrified by the 
| sound, the peasants rose in their alarm, and fled 
| down into the valley, and the next morning the 
| village was gone, for the avalanche had come in the 
| night and swept it away.” 

“That may well have been,” answered Pierre; 
| “and what does it show but the goodness of the 
(great God? I remember my father telling me 


| that when he was born families were saved more 
| than once by hearing a warning sound ere the 
avalanche fell, but it was caused by nothing save 
| the separation of the snow ere it loosened from the 
mountain, and neither ghost nor spirit had aught 
to do with it; but thank God we need not listen 
for it here,” continued Pierre, “for no avalanche 


has fallen in this valley in the memory of man. 
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What else was Karl saying to frighten thee? Isee 
by thy face there is something else upon thy 
mind.” 

Antoine hesitated as if summoning up his 
courage, and then lowering his voice to a whisper, 
and with the scared look creeping back into his 
eyes, he said, “ Karl told me that when misfortune 
or death were near at hand to any family in our 
canton, @ warning was sure to be sent, a voice to 
be heard creeping in through the closest door, and 
that if I listened to-night after I went to bed, and 
heard a moan as of one in pain, ‘twould be a sign 
that Uncle Nicolas was no more, and that his 
soul was passing from this world to the land 
of spirits.” 

“Now, shame on Karl for his wicked mischievous 
tongue; if I bring him not up before the pastor to 
answer for his conduct, my name is not Pierre 
Winkelreid. Hearken, lad: should the good Lord 
take thy Uncle Nicolas to himself this night, no 
sound of pain or discontent will fill the air; were 
thy ears opened to hear aught, *twould be but the 
sound of hallelujahs and hymns of joy as he is | 
received into the bosom ofhis Lord. I will advise , 
thee what to.do when I am gone out; get thy | 
supper, and read thy Bible, and kneel down by thy 
bed, and pray as thy mother taught thee to pray, 





that He who can neither slumber nor sleep, may 
guard thee and watch over thee through the night; 
and with His arms around thee thou needst fear 
neither ghost nor spirit.” 

Pierre took up his cap as he spoke, and moved 
to the door; but after looking out, he turned back 
again, and coming up to where his son was seated, 
he put his arm round him and kissed him as he 
bade him good night. 

“Good night, Antoine my son, forget not what 
I say, and put Karl Wimple’s nonsense from thy 
head. It may be that his words may come true, 
but ’twill not be as he intended. Thou mayst hear 
cries of distress, for tis an ugly night, and stray 
traveilers would find it hard, if overtaken by the 
darkness, to find their way across the pass. Should 
such a sound come to thine car, thou wilt not fail 
to rise and go to the help of whosoe’er it be. 
Thou hast done it many a time when I have been 
with thee, and thou wilt do it again e’en though 
alone; thou wilt promise me, wilt thou not?” 

Antoine paused just for a moment, and then, 
looking full in his father’s face, the promise was 
given, and once more embracing his son, Pierre 
left the chalet, and with rapid, swinging steps 
began to descend the path leading to the village. 

(Tu be continued.) 
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made these words as I came along :— 
Here be a great rough waterman fellow, 
His words not many, his voice not mellow, 
Soothing a bairn with a lullaby song. 





What shall I say to Polly, the wif> ? 
She’s sartin to ax me a power 0’ questions ; 
But then, thank goodness, she’s none o’ your testy 
uns, 
Or bring her this babby, I daren’t for me life. 


Pll tell her straight off. 
Iwas thinking this day as I lay on the water, 


An’ it’s wonderful, sure! 


“It’s strange God has give me no son nor no 
daughter, 
When others is blest with a houseful and more!” 


They’d call me a fool, my mates, they would. 
They thinks I’m in luck as I haven’t no children, 
When the number o’ theirn is quite bewild’rin’, 

And reckoned as evils instead 0’ good. 


T’other side of the river, I walks in the slums 
This wery forenoon (I’d an hour to me dinner), 
Where the folks every day gets more dirty and | 

thinner, 


SoI thinks, and right into the worst on’t I comes. | 


I finds meself in with a dirty-faced crowd 
As stood in a ring round a wery small something, 
And I ses to meself as I stops, ‘‘ Here’s a rum thing, 
You can’t hear a word they’re all talking so loud.” 


“ Wot’s up there ?” I shouts, to be heard in that 
ding ; 
And then to be sure, I had answers a plenty. 
“The child’s been deserted,” said fifteen or twenty ; 
** His parents has lcft him, poor thing, poor thing!” 


“Then Pu take the child,” I ses. 
stared! 


Lor, how they 


I lifted it up; ’twas a two-year-old babby ; 


| Face prutty, clothes neat, flesh not a bit flabby— 


Only just then it looked wretchedly seared. 


How prutty he looked as I rowed him across! 
He slept on that straw there asif it was feathers, 
And he, used to rough it in all sorts 0’ weathers— 

A jolly young waterman, that’s wot he wos! 


These awk’ard big arms aint muck of a nest, 


| There’s Polly, me lively, she’ll wash and undress 


thee, 


| And find thee a corner to sleep in, God bless thee !— 


Here, Polly, old woman, I’ve brought thee a guest. 
B. 
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iH) his vast possessions for a spot suitable 
@| for carrying out a reasonable wish. 
He was a proprietor by no means ex- 
cessive in his demands, or exorbitant 
in his expectations. He was no austere master, 
looking for a harvest where he had not strawed, 
or listening for the song of the grape-gatherers 
in valleys where he had planted no vineyards. 
Great reason guided every step he took. As he 
passed through his possessions, no one ever saw 
him walk with a hurried or undecided gait. Oft 
and again had he charged his servants “to pre- 
pare their work without,” and then build. He was 
different from every other lord: he did not preach 
and fail to practise, but his sermon was his life, 
and his example his command. So he set him- 
self to prepare. He wished for choice grapes— 
grapes better than any his many vineyards pro- 
duced. His eye wandered over the landscape, in 
search of a fertile spot where he might plant the 
vineyard. 

We will not say he found one beyond his 
expectation, for Edens had been known upon his 
estate before that day. But there was a certain 
hill called by the country folk “the Horn of the 
Son of Oil:” on account of its productiveness. 
The olives on that hill yielded the finest and the 
best of the golden oil. The eyes of the Lord 
of the land rejoiced at its rich luxuriance, and 
there at once he determined to plant his vineyard. 
He fenced in an enclosure; he went to the best 
of his vineyards, and took the choicest of his 


very fruitful hill” (Isa. v. 1), “the Horn of the 
Son of Oil.” 

The rains of the Eastern winter passed, the 
spring returned, and brought with the resurrec- 
tion of the year the buds of the vine leaves. The 
summer sun drew up the fructifying sap, and 
when autumn came, the grape clusters hung 
upon the vine. 

Patiently had the Proprietor awaited the time 
of the vintage. Now that his other vineyards 
were yielding their purple riches, he visited his 
chosen vine. As he approached, he could see the 
hanging clusters, barely covered by the foliage. 
Eagerly he plucked a well-ripe bunch, and tasted 
the grapes. <A thrill of disappointment—may 
we not say indignation?—passed to his heart— 
the grapes were sour and acrid. He looked 
that it should have brought forth “grapes,” and 
so it did; but they were “wild grapes.” Oh! 


better far that—as with careful hand he put back 








GRAPES. 
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GREAT Proprietor cast his eye over | this leaf and that, seeking fruit, he had found 


none; for then he would have excused the trang. 
planted vine, and would have dug about it, 
loosened the earth from its roots and watered it, 
and with no lack of patience would have waited 
another year; but now to find grapes, but un- 
eatable grapes—to have the appearance without 
the reality, to have the profession without the 
trath—was more than even that Lord could 
brook. See him standing on the hill of his 
choice—his hand is stretched to heaven, and 
yonder clouds, which never disobey his high be- 
hests, hear his command to withhold their copious 
showers as they pass the spot; the wall is broken 
down, the choice vine is trampled under foot, the 
vineyard is laid waste, and this because when 
it ought to have brought forth grapes, it brought 
forth wild grapes. 

What could have been done more for us than 
God has done for us? We all stand in the vine- 
yard of his Church—a Church purchased at what 
a price! Ever since we were capable of being 
dealt with, we have been his hourly care. Nota 
sunbeam of joy—not a pleasant breeze of success 
—not a frost which checked—not a storm which 
loosened our hold on life—not a cloud of affliction 
—nothing has happened to us unmeasured, un- 
timed, unforeseen. In the counsels of that heart 
which loves us more than we love ourselves, the 
future is planned, the gathering time is ap- 
pointed, the grape-gleaners are ready, the wine- 








press is built, and what is found? Grapes certainly 


| there are—much that looks beautiful, much that 
vines, and with great care he planted it on “the | 


looks good—but when the Lord examines and 
tastes, are not most of the grapes but wild 
grapes 7 

See what wild grapes are. They are nature's 
grapes. If they happen to be in a cultivated 
field, they have not responded to the culture; no 
change has passed over them, they are untrained, 
untaught, undisciplined. The wild grapes are 
useless. They blossom, and bud, and bear, but 
only for themselves. No living thing benefits by 
their existence; they cumber the ground, and 
being isolated in the service of life, they are un- 
profitable, useless. Grapes are the only part 
of the vine capable of use. While other trees give 
wood, and spread their branches, in which the 
birds of the air do build their nests, and beneath 
whose leafy canopy the beasts of the field take 
their rest—while the grasses and shrubs at least 
perfume the air with grateful scents, and offer 
themselves for food for the kine, the wild vine 
has no wood, no perfume, but as it clasps in hurt- 
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fal embrace some nobler tree, it carries its leaves | David’s hot passions become the fires of devotion ; 
beyond the reach of the creature which eats the | Moses’s silence, that meekness which graced his 


herbs of the field, and there brings forth its character; Peter’s impetuosity, the 


foremost 


grapes. And what grapes—what a flavour! Come | energy of the Church; Panl’s determined will, the 
jnto closer contact with them, ask them to be of} grand holdfast of faith. Thus is it that we are 
use to you, ask them to empty themselves, that | more than conquerors ; we overcome our enemies, 
you may be filled, and, oh! the sourness, the | and make them our fastest friends. So that sin, 


acridness, the roughness! Inquire of a gardener 
the difference between the cultivated and the wild 
grape, and he will tell you that the refinement 
is acquired by grafting. No fruit ever reaches 
perfection if the parent stock be adhered to; 
kindred though different natures must be brought 
together before a refined growth resulis. 
By grafting are we made “sons of God.” 
is a power which takes the branches of the wild 
vine, and grafts them into the true vine—Jesus 


which now is the bane of your life, will one day 
become changed into the bright point of your cha- 


'racter—that fiery temper will become zeal; that 


Faith | 


passion, love; that sceptical mind, unshaken faith ; 
that too-much speaking, eloguence for Christ; and 
that restlessness, activity in his work. 

Then, if this be so—if you are grafted into the 
true vine, the fruit which you bear is every day 


| becoming sweeter, more palatable, more refresh- 


Christ; and that selfsame vitality, the sap, which | 
to Jesus Christ; if his life is your life, then your 


circulates through the true vines, holds in life the 
branches. “ My life,” writes the apostle, “is hid 
with Christ in God; and when Christ, who is my 
life, shall appear, then shall I also appear with him 
inglory.” ‘The life that I now live in the flesh, 
Ilive by the faith of the Son of God;” not “in 
the Son of God, but Christ’s own faith. 

Now see, it does not come to pass that as soon 
as the branch is grafted to the cultivated root that 
it loses its own distinctiveness; it still keeps its 
own peculiarities, but now they are toned down, 
and that very acridness, so disagreeable in the 
wild grape, becomes the beautiful flavour for 
which the cultivated grape is celebrated. 

No man, because he becomes a Christian, has 
his original character altered; the same elements 


9 | 


are there, but individually they are changed. The | 


old Adam is not annihilated, but crucified; not | 


dead, but bound—constrained. This is ever the 
method pursued by God. Death is not taken 


avay, but is made to become part of victory—is , 
swallowed up into victory. Sorrow is not banished 
from the world, but God turns sorrow into joy. So | 


ing; you are daily of more benefit to your house- 
hold, your neighbourhood. Yes, if you are joined 


nature must be in process of being moulded by 
his nature. Is it so? look back at yovr life. 
Are your words, your thoughts, your deeds, more 
full of Christ than they were a year ago? Are your 
prayers more spiritual, more real; or are they less 
dependent, less innocent, than when you knelt at 
the side of that mother whom now the church- 
yard keeps? Are they more unselfish, more 
enfolding? Are they more quiescent upon the 
“will,” and nearer to the spirit of that day of 
which Jesus spake when he said, “In that day ye 
shall ask me nothing?” And your life? is there 
more sweetness in it; more of it spent for others 
and less for yourself? Have you lost that temper ? 
Can you bear a slight? Can you do that grace- 
fully and lovingly, which goes against the grain? 
If there isa sign of progression towards Christ 
and his life, then the graft has been made by the 
invisible hands; and the fruit shall ripen until 
that day when the grapes of God’s vineyard on 
earth shall be gathered to grace the feast of the 
King of kings in heaven. 
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¥4ID you ever hear of the great Count 
|) Egmont? No? Well, I am going to 
m tell you sometking about him now. He 
| was a great and good man, who lived 
many years ago in a country called the 
Netherlands. Belgium and Holland were so called, 
long ago, when they were one. Now they are divided, 
and each has a king of its own. Then they were ruled 


over by the King of Spain, the greatest king in all | 


the world in those days. Count Egmont belonged to 
the Netherlands, and was governor over part of the 
country, He was a fine soldier besides, and had 


| map, I dare say, the capital of Belgium. 


gained the great battles of Gravelingen and St. 
Quentin, and was good and kind to the people, doing 
all he could to make them love him; and they did 
love him, and thought there was no one at all like 
him, I hope you will love him too, my dear children, 
by the time you have heard this story. 

If you want quite to understand it, you must fancy 
yourself living many years ago in a beautiful old 
You know its place on the 
This town 
was full of curious dark old houses, whose roofs were 
pointed like a V turned upside down; very high 


town called Brussels. 
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they were, and looked down on small, narrow streets. 
You might see some of them if you went to Brussels 
now, and I hope you would admire them as much 
as I do. But besides these narrow streets there 
was one fine open space in the town, not dark like 
them, but broad and bright and grand, with the 
beautiful town-hall on one side, its spire pointing | 
up to heaven, and so high that the great figures of | 
St. Michael and the dragon on the top look quite | 


re 
soldiers that Alva had brought over would hear and 
tell their master, and then they would be put in 
prison, or shot, or beheaded, or burnt, just ag the 
cruel duke thought best for them. 
And Count Egmont, what did he do when these sag 


days came? He was very sorry, you may be sure; 
but, all the same, he would not look sorry or fright. 
ened. He went on riding about on his fine horge, 
| dressed ia his beautiful uniform, his handsome face 


smail, theugh they are really much bigger than any | | bright with smiles, as if nothing could ever make 


man; and round this square are more curious old , him look grave or frightened. 


houses—one with gold letters oa the outside of its 
dark grey walls, and where they say—but I must 
not tell what they suy yet till you have heard all the 
story. 


And this was quite 
s right, I think, for when every one is sad and fearful, 
it is very pleasant to see one person at least looking 
| happy. It makes people think things are not quite 
|so bad as they seem; that there may be a way out 


In this square, and in these narrow streets, the , of them yet, and then they take heart, and try to 


people of Brussels used to meet when their work 
was done and have a good chat. 


| 
| 


bear up better. So these people, as long as they 


Funny old fellows | | Saw Count Egmont’s face, felt braver and happier, 


some of them were, saying one thing one moment, ! and thought that as long as they had him all was 


and something quite different the next; and then 


they would laugh and joke, and make fun of each} 
| was to be taken from them. The duke, as I told 


other, just the way the people do now. Often, too, 
they would speak of their king, Philip II. of Spain; 
of their country, of 
Count Egmont ; 
would say, “ Who is like our good Count Egmont ? 
Long may he live! Hurrah! hurrah!” 

But 
much, some there were who did not love him, and 





| 


though the people loved this good man 80 | 


one of these was a bad man, called the Duke of | 


Alva, He was a soldier, like Count Egmont, and had | 
done great an in battle; but in nothing else was 


he like him, for he was hard and cruel and severe, 
and did not like to see people free and happy, but 
like slaves instead, never doing what they liked 
themselves, or even saying the prayers or singing 
the hymns they liked, or talking pleasantly about 
their king and their country and good Count Egmont, 
but, as I said, he liked them only to be slaves to him 
and his master, King Philip IT. 

Now, my dear children, though you know your- 
selves how every one ought to obey their king or 
queen, and try to be good, faithful subjects, still 
it is no harm for people to like being free when they 
do no wrong and are true servants to whomsoever 
God puts over them, and these Netherlanders were 
good servants to their king, 

English to-day, loved their freedom, and Egmont 


only they, like the. 


loved it too, and wished to see them all as free and | 


happy as the birds in the air. But King Philip 
thought differently. He wished them to give up their 
freedom and their religion, and do only just what 
he liked; so he took away his sister, Margaret of 


not lost. 
But a time was coming when even this comfort 


you, could not bear the count, and he had his eye on 


the wars there had been, and of | him, and was only waiting a good opportunity to get 
but when they spoke of him they | hold of him, and once he managed this, you may be 
| sure he would not let him escape. 


Some people told 
the count of this—indeed, his great friend the good 
Prince of Orange spoke to him very gravely about it, 
and advised him to leave Brussels, and go to his own 
part of the country, and gather his people round him 
to fight for his safety. But Egmont would not hear 
of this. He laughed at danger (you remember he 
was a great soldier), and could not think of running 
away as if he was afraid. 

He afraid? No, he had done nothing to be afraid 
of, so why should he sneak away like a coward? He 
would stay on there and be a friend to the people, 
and encourage them by his bright, glad smile, and his 
bold, brave manner, and ride up and down among 
them, and say a kind word to them, and look pleased 
when they cheered him, and do all he could to show he 
was their friend, no matter whether the dark yellow- 
faced Duke of Alva and his cruel soldiers were there 
twenty times over. Ah! he was a brave man, you 
see, but all his bravery could not save him in the 
end; the duke, as you know, was determined to have 
him, and have him he would, the very next time he 
came into his presence, 

And that day came very soon. The count had 
settled to go to the duke’s palace, to talk to him 
about the people, and the country, and all that sort 
of thing, and then it would be easy, the duke 


thought, to get hold of him. So when the time 


Parma, who had been a kind ruler over them, and 


sont the dark, grave, cruel Duke of Alva instead. 
Oh, that was a sad day for the Netherlanders when 
There could be no more pleasant chats 
in the streets and in the great square now. Every- 
one was afraid to say a word, for fear the Spanish | 


he came! 





came, and Egmont rode into the courtyard on his 
beautiful horse, little thinking that anything was 
going to happen to him, the duke was standing in the 
window looking down on him, and saying to himself, 


“Oh, how grand you are now, riding in on your fixe 
horse, so merry and bright; but how will you look 
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! 
when you leave this place? Not quite so gay, I 


think; your smiles will be gone, and you will look 
grave enough by that time.” . 

With these thoughts in his mind he went forward 
to meet the count, who met him as if they were good 
friends, and then they began to talk about the 
aa and Egmont said a great deal about how 


good they were, and how they loved their king; and | 
he talked about freedom too—that word he loved so 


Egmont knew this, but 
oy > 


much, but that Alva hated. 


he did not care; he knew he was right, so he went | 


on saying just what was in his heart, speaking the 
truth like a good brave man, feeling that no one 


had any right to punish him for that. When he had 


finished, he rose to leave, but in that moment the | 


duke turned upon him, and in a stern voice said, 
“Count Egmont, give me your sword,” and then the 
docrs flew open, and the place was full of soldiers, 
gathered together in the room beyond, to prevent 
the least chance of escape. 


Egmont stood still a moment, as if he could hardly | 


believe the words he heard—for those words, you 
know, meant that he was a prisoner—but when he 
saw the soldiers he seemed to understand, so he said 


quickly, with a flash of anger in his eyes, “ This, 


then, was the reason you called me here!” and | 


he put his hand to his sword, as if to draw it, but 
Alva said, “The king orders it. You are my 
prisoner.” 

Then Egmont at once gave it up, saying bravely, 
“Take it; I have used it much oftener to fight for 
the king, than to defend my own life,’ and then he 
calmly left the room closely followed by the guard of 
soldiers. 

Poor Egmont! the rest of his story is very sad 
indeed. You must try and think of him now in a 


dark prison, with one lamp burning on the table, | 


quite alone. Very sorrowful he is now, all his bright 
smiles gone. He cannot look gay and happy any 
more; he is tired out with trouble, and seems only 
to wish to forget it all in sleep. But sleep will not 
come; he can do nothing but think, and his thoughts 
oly make him more sad, tor he is thinking of the 
times, long ago, when he was so happy, fighting 
battles tor his king, and winning victories for him; 
and when he was free himself, and his people and 
country were free too, and then he looks at the four 


cold walls of his prison, and his heart is ready to | 


break, 

But the people, are they doing nothing for him 
—the people he loved so well, and who loved him 
% well? No; though they know there is a great 
black scaffold being put up in the grand square, 
and that the head of their beautiful hero Egmont is 


going to be cut off there, they do not stir for him; | 


they do nothing but whisper together in the night 
about what is going to happen—nothing more. 
They dare not, they know that Alva and his cruel 
soldiers will be down upon them if they do a thing, 
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so they think it better to stay quiet and wait for 
| the end. 

And on this night, as they stand about and talk, 
the brave Count Egmont hears that he must die! 
| Think of him once again, alone in his prison, lying 
He knows now 
| that it is all over with him, and he has learnt to 


| down to take his last sleep on earth. 


bear it very patiently, though at first he was angry, 
for he knew that he had done nothing to deserve 
death. But he conquered that feeling afterwards, 
and now he is only calm and quiet, and lies down 
like a tired child to sleep. 


But that sleep was a 
wonderful one to him, for the beautiful dream that 
He thought the wall of his 
prison opened, and a lovely lady called “ Freedom ” 


was sent to him in it. 


came into the room, dressed in soft, shining clothes, 
j and sitting on a bright cloud. She bent her head 
towards him, and looked gently and very sadly upon 
him; but as she watched him her face grew brighter, 
and she smiled upon him and called him “hero” 
and ‘conqueror,’ and bade him be glad, because 
his death would make his country free, and she held 
| a wreath of laurel—the victor’s crown—out towards 
him, and let it down nearer and nearer to him, while 
he turned himself in sleep, and lifted his face up 
above, as if to watch the crown coming down upon 
| his head, but before it reached him a sound was 





heard 





a sound of warlike music, fifes playing, drums 
beating in the distance, and in that moment the lady 
and the wreath faded away. Egmont awoke, and 
looking up, saw it was morning—the morning of the 

| day when he was to die! But he is not sorrowful 


any more now: he is brave and glad again, because 


| he feels, that though he dies, his country will yet 
be free, so he listens proudly to the sound of the 
drums coming on and on, and thinks how often 
that music has called him to battle and victory. 
“Tt calls me to victory now, too,” he says, “for I 
}am going to gain a battle for my country by dying 
for it!” 
And now the prison is getting full of soldiers, 
but he does not fear them; he stands and looks at 
| them and says, “ Close in your ranks, I care not for 
| you. Often and often have I been in battle before 
| now, and danger only makes me feel more brave and 
| happy.” 
| ‘Then he calls to his country people, as if they 


could hear him: “Come on, my brave people, 
jcourage! courage! Fight for your freedom and 


He walks into the middle 
of the soldiers then, who are gathering round him 


die for it, as I donow!” 


fast—and if you think, you will seem to hear now the 
sound of their heavy feet and their guns on the stone 
pavement—and he goes away amongst them, his arms 
folded on his breast, his head high in the air, anda 
| bright smile on his beautiful face. He marches on in 
the light of early morning to the grand square where 
crowds and crowds are gathered to see their hero 
for the last time. And there he mounts the black 
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scaffold, as if he thought nothing of it, kneels awhile | ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 240, 





in prayer to God, and then lays his head upon the 


A { 49. In Luke iii. 31. 
x ies like a brave man and a soldier, for : 
enaurnineHomplian re - . ; | 650. Birthright, priesthood, blessing. 


his people and his people’s home. oe Ee ae ee 
And on the baleony of that old grey house with er Exod. xii, 23; 2 Kings xix. 355; 1 Chron, 
xxi. 16. 


ne ma they say the Duke of Alva stood Joush said to Hlisha, “0 my fathee, ame tude 
‘ the chariot of Israel, and the horsemen thereof» 
| (2 Kings xiii. 14). Elisha on seeing Elijah ascending 
| to heaven, said, “‘ My father, my father, the charigt 
of Israel, and the horsemen thereof” (2 Kings 
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68. Quote a passage parallel to that in 1 Kings | ii. 12). 


xix. 18: “I have left me seven thousand men who 53. (1) The punishment of the man gathering 

have not bowed the knee to Baal.” sticks on the Sabbath; (2) the punishment g 
69. What remarkable name is given to the Mount | Korah, Dathan, and Abiram; (3) the punishmep} 

of Olives in 2 Kings? of those who worshipped the golden calf; (4) 
70. Name the only particular incident related of | Phinehas killing Cosbi and the Midianitish woman, 

Judas, surnamed Thaddeus, or Lebbeus. 54. The mourning made for Jacob by his go 
71. On what occasion are the words of John the Joseph. 

Baptist quoted by St. Paul ? 55. The keeper of the prison committed the 


72. There occurs in the New Testament a phrase , prisoners into Joseph’s hands. The captain of 
which presents a parallel to the expression of our | the guard (Potiphar) must have approved of this 


Lord: “ They know not what they ask.” Where? | (Gen. xxxix. 22). The captain of the guard charged 

73. What parable is peculiar to St. Mark’s Gospel? | Joseph with Pharaoh’s chief butler and baker. 

74. What was the first occasion in our Lord’s; 56. (1) The alteration of his own name from 
public ministry on which he intimated the rejection | Abram to Abraham; (2) the institution of circum 
of the Jews? | cision; (3) the alteration of his wife’s name from 

75. What was the last question addressed by the | Sarai to Savah, and (4) the promise of the birth of 
disciples to our Lord, and his answer to it ? Isaac. 

76. Mention a verse which would lead us to suppose | 57. “Isaac loved Esau because he did eat of his 
that our Lord appeared after his resurrection on more | venison.” 
occasions than those recorded in the Gospels. 58. “ Thus Esau despised his birthright.” 

77. A prophecy was fulfilled the day after it was 59. Gen. 1. 3: “For so are fulfilled the days of 
uttered. Give it. | those which are embalmed.” 

78. How does it appear, from the subsequent | 60. See Rev. xv. 3: “They sing the song of Moss 
narrative, that on the occasion mentioned in 1 Kings | the servant of God.” 

xxi. 17—24, Elijah and Ahab were not alone? | 61. See Exod. xvii. 3, and Numb. xi. 20. 
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JOHN HESKETH’S CHARGE. 


| Chron, BY ALTON CLYDE, AUTHOR OF “UNDER FOOT,” ETC. ETC. 
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; “She sank down in the easy chair, and sat for some time thinking”—p. 277. 
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0-59 3 \ : : 
—- T last the day was fixed for the journey that was | have crossed the threshold of the new life, concerning 
8 | . . . . 

wi! to usher in for Eva and her grandfather the | which both had undefined misgivings, and to which 





great change which awaited them in the unknown | they had been looking forward with secret fear and 
World of London. A few days more and they would | sinking of heart. Each had done the best to hide it 
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from the other, but they had not sueceeded. The trial 
fell hardest on David Ashton; with him the home in- 
stinct had been always strong. He had the clinging 
to old places and associations, and all the unconquer- 
able aversion which the aged usually feel to change 
or the breaking up of long-formed habits. 

Perhaps it is natural for the old to be thus bound to 
the past; it belongs to them as the world in which they 
have lived their best days and spent the wealth of their 
strength and power. Many times when the old man 
was alone with his grandchild, this feeling found 
expression in spite of himself and his resolution not 
to sadden for her the prospect of the days to come. 

“Tt is downright weakness for me to be talking in 
this strain, looking back instead of forward, but I 
cannot help it, child. I have never lived in a city ; 
it will be like uprooting one of the old trees in Low- 
field Park. But there, don’t look so sad, little one; it | 
was the wish of him who is gone, and he knew what 
We may not miss the old home so 


> 


was best for us. 
much when we get used to the change.’ 

His voice faltered even while he spoke the reassur- 
ing words, but just then Rolla created a diversion by 
thrusting his nose into his master’s hand, as if asking 
to have his presence recognised, and be taken into 
confidence. Eva laughed, though her eyes were filling 
with tears, as she said, “ Dear old Rolla, he looks as 
if he knew what you were saying, grandfather; he 


too will miss something—his walks in the garden 
and his mat in the sunny porch;” adding, with a 
regretful look round the room, “now that we are 
going to leave it, I seem to love the old home more ; 
than ever; it is so full of dear memories, and I have, 
been so happy in it.” | 
The old man fondly stroked the fair head, and for- 
got his own trouble in the office of giving comfort. 
“Do not grieve, my child, you can take your 
memories with you, for they do not belong only to | 
house-walls; it is only the old that cannot readily 
strike new roots, or make themselves at home on a 


> 


strange hearthstone.” 

At that point the entrance of Louisa Westbrook | 
interrupted the conversation, which would be renewed 
in the same strain the first time that Eva and her 
grandfather were alone. 

So that last week of their stay drew towards its 
end. Even Louisa, apart from the natural wish to see 
her father and sister, could not keep down a feeling 
Her sojourn at the 


of regret for the passing days. 
cottage had been such a peaceful lull in her life, and 
even the dreary November weather ceuld not lessen 
her enthusiastic delight in the surrounding country. 
Everything was settled. The incoming tenant had 
ed to purchase the entire furniture of the cot- 





e, thus happily sparing Eva considerable trouble 
ud anxiety, The amount thus realised, together with 
1er father’s savings, and the addition of a further 


] 
sum from the open-handed liberality of her thought- 
ful friend the rector, helped to make something of a 





provision for the orphan’s future, and did more than 
anything to set her grandfather’s heart at rest, 

The interview with his father was not without its 
influence upon Edward Arden; it gave him a ney 
impulse, which acted like a spur to his feelings, 
and assisted to fix the wavering balance of resolution 
with regard to his declaration of love to Eva, 

“T could not think of letting her go without a 
word; it would be cruel to us both. The dear old 
governor talked well and wisely, as he always does, 
and there was excellent reason in what he said; but 
his prudent doubts and fears could not be applied in 
my case, and with regard to his hint about avaiting, 
that advice might do very well fcr a steady-going 
patient fellow like John Hesketh—that is, supposing 
he could ever fall in love—but to me it is all a mis. 
take. Change! who thinks of change?” Here he 
dashed the curly brown hair from his forehead with 
a confident smile that seemed like a challenge to 
his future self—adding, “Yes, my mind is made up; 
I will speak to her to-night. Dear Eva! I am glad 
the governor is not against my choice.” 

Thus Edward held communion with himself, stand. 
ing at the library window on a morning unusually 
fine for November. Seeing his mother in the garden, 
he hastened out to join her, humming a gay snatch 
of song as he went, and resolving to take heninto his 
confidence about the subject that was just then en- 
grossing all his thoughts. The communication met 
with the response he anticipated, his mother declar- 
ing her intention of paying Eva Ashton a visit before 
Caroline returned to Lowfield. The mention of his 
sister brought the first shadow to Edward’s frank 
face. She had expressed very decided opinions con- 
cerning his attachment tothe schoolmaster’s daughter, 


| and the thought of her opposition was not pleasant 


to recall at that moment. 

Mrs. Arden kept her word about the promised visit 
to Eva, which she intended as an open recognition 
of her son’s preference—a step which she would 
scarcely have ventured upon except in the absence of 
her daughter Caroline. Her coming took the inmates 
of the cottage by surprise, but Eva’s heart went out 
to the gentle lady, when she sat by her side and felt 
her hand drawn within the clasp of the soft, plump 
fingers, while she listened to the tenderly-worded 
allusions to her father’s death, and the change 
which it had brought to her life. 

It gave the young orphan the feeling that she had 
been taken to a tender woman’s heart, and helped 
her to realise something of the blessing of a mother’s 
I ving all her after life she never lost that 
impression of the mistress of Lowfield ; through all 
the tricls and changes of years it never faded out, 
but remained ever associated with her memory of @ 
firelight picture in a quiet room, two figures sitting 


love. 


together in the warm hearth-glow, and low voices 
It was there th. confession 
had been made, resolving her half-foriicd doubts 


whispering together, 
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into certainty—the knowledge of being loved; for 
Edward had spoken out at last, and her heart had 
locked away the precious secret. Her memory never 
Jost the resemblance between those two faces; the 
blue eyes which had looked into hers, eloquent with 
the dumb language which a woman seldom fails to 
yead, were so wonderfully like those of the sweet- 
faced matron who had, sat by her side, and seemed to 
give her the place and privilege of a daughter. 





CHAPTER XLV. 
A NIGHT’S WORK. 
Tue interview between John Hesketh and the head 
of the firm had not been without its result, for the 
commendation bestowed upon his designs had stimu- 
lated the young man to further exertions, and en- 
couraged him to work out the embodiment of an 
idea which had long been occupying his mind. This 


The omission was not discovered until he had reached 
home ; he was disappointed, for he had intended to 
examine it with a view to ascertaining whether he 
could add any improvement to the expression of his 
idea. 

“Think of leaving-it behind, after all!” he said, 
in a vexed tone. “I remember hanging up my 
jacket; so it will be safe enough—no fear of that. 
Still, it’s a disappointment—just when I wanted to 


| have it here to look over.” 


With these words he tried to dismiss the matter 


}from his mind; but it kept recurring to him 


was a discovery connected with the working power | 


of the steam-engine, which, if successful, promised | 


490 be a most important invention. His powers 


had hitherto been held in check by a feeling of 


difidence, added to a depressing consciousness of 
the difficulties that beset the path of 
capital as well as 


inventors 
not fortunate cnough to possess 
talent. 
discriminating praise he applied himself to his fa- 
yourite work with redoubled zeal and energy, giving 
himself no rest until he had prepared a careful draw- 
ing, to be submitted to the consideration of his 
master, who openly expressed his interest in the 
young mechanic, and his desire to assist him to the 
utmost of his ability. At last it was ready, and on 
the morning that John carried with him to the 
works the precious drawing upon which so much 
thought had been expended, his heart beat high with 
anticipation, and the proud satisfaction and hope 
that is born with any great creation of the mind, 
whether it be an epic to exalt the spirit of the age, 


Vive 


or an invention to become a boon to the everyday 
needs of mankind. It is the triumph of the creative 
faculty and a consciousness of power that has in it 
nothing of the littleness that belongs to mere 
vanity. 

A disappointment awaited John Hesketh in the 
absence of Mr. Dobson, who did not come to 
the foundry that day. Towards evening John was 
sent to inspect some fittings in the yard, which 
occupied him until the closing-bell rang. 
turning to the workshop he was further detained by 
having to make out a report to the foreman, who, 
contrary to his usual custom, seemed disposed to keep 
him talking. This was, perhaps, the reason why, 
in hastily putting of his working jacket, which he 
always kept hanging upon a nail, John forgot to 
transfer to the pocket of his out-door coat the draw- 
ing which he had carried about with him during the 
day while watching for his master’s appearance. 


But under the stimulant of Mr. Dobson’s | 





On re- | 
| matter, so that I have a talent which serves my pur- 





throughout the evening, and each time he said, half 
impatiently, as if silencing some objection which he 
feared to entertain, “To be sure it will be safe 
enough; no fear of that.’ There was none in his 
own mind, which was too generous in itself, and too 
high in its sense of honour, to be easily provoked 
to distrust those about him, even though he knew 
that some among them were not his friends. 

John Hesketh was usually a late student; but 


that night his wakeful industry was exceeded ‘by the 


foreman, Luke Norris, who might have been seen 
bending over a table, busy with some task which 
seemed to be engrossing his whole soul. He was 
so intently absorbed, that he did not note the pass- 
ing of tke long, silent night, or even allow himself 
a brief pause for relaxation, until he was startled by 
the clock of a neighbouring church chiming the early 
morning hours. 

‘Not done yet, and the time nearly gone ; every- 
thing will depend upon getting it in before the men 
That fellow is generally among the 
first, confound him !” 

With these muttered worls the man continued his 


begin to come. 


work, which seemed a keen, eager struggle against 
time. Once he stopped to renew his lamp, which 
had nearly burned out from want of oil. He 
breathed an anathema on the interruption as he 
resumed, casting an anxious glance at his watch, 
which he had hung upon a stand before him, so that 
his eyes might count the minutes while brain and 
hands were busy. 

The church clock had tolled out another hour, 
when he threw down his pen with an air of triumph, 
and rose hastily from his seat, exclaiming, “ At 
last it is done! and in a way that I think will 
defy detection, even from Hesketh himself. My old 
schoolmaster used to tell me that I should always 
be able to copy what I could not originate. What 


pose? As for this invention, I don’t care a straw 
about it for its own sake; the fellow would be quite 
welcome to it, if he was anywhere else but at Dobson’s 
foundry.” 

At this point the speaker held up to the light the 
fruit of his labour, examined it in every possible view 
of which it was capable, then compared it with the 
paper to which he had kept referring during the 
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progress of his work. The result seemed satis- 
factory. 

“A capital copy,” he said, folding up the draw- 
“It’s worth a night’s sleep to have done the 
thing so well. Still, I cannot see the drift of the 
invention, and believe it’s not worth the trouble 
he’s expended upon it; but whatever its value to 
Hesketh, it will be the same to me.” 

Here he laughed, the solitary ebullition of mirth 


ings. 


seeming strangely out of time and place. 

What was the secret of the man’s exultation ? 
That he had partly succeeded in carrying out a 
design, which had been acted upon almost as quickly 


as it had been formed. This was his piracy of the | 


drawings that John Hesketh had so unfortunately 
left behind, and of which the unscrupulous foreman 
had executed a duplicate—so closely like the original 
that it was almost impossible to detect the counter- 
feit. That was his night’s work—the preparation 
for the acting out of his daring scheme to bring 
discredit and disgrace to the object of his jealous 
dislike. Whether it would succeed or fail, remained 
for the morrow to prove. 


CHAPTER XLVI. 
“GODFREY MARLOW HERE!” 
Barsara found her father dozing in his easy chair. 
The room was full of shadows, having no light except 
that of the fire which was burning down for want 
of attention. She felt chilled by the pervading 
air of gloom and discomfort, and the sight of her 
father sitting there alone impressed her as it had 
never done before. There was pity for him, and 
something of contrition on her own account, for 


there had come over her a half-remorseful sense of | 
shortcomings in the matter of filial love and duty. | 
These feelings deepened when she stood before his | 


chair, near enough to see his face by the dull, flicker- 
ing gleam of the fire. It looked so careworn and 
pale, even his attitude seemed to have a drooping, 
dejected air as of utter weariness and sinking under 
the fret and burden of life. “ Tired of everythiug;” 
that was a phrase she had often heard him use, 
looking as he did that afternoon, but she had never 
noticed it before— never questioned whether he 
found the battle of life very hard to fight, or troubled 
herself with a thought about the wearing business 
days lived in that mysterious region which she 


always lightly designated, “ papa’s place in the City,” | 
the place where he made his money, and therefore the | 


source from which was drawn all substantial worldly 
benefits. That was its sole representative value to her. 


She kad called there once or twice, and had a dim | 


remembrance of it, as a disagreeable stuffy place that | 
must be very miserable on wet winter days. But 
now she had other thoughts concerning it, she had 
been touched by the sight of her father sitting alone 
in the gloom of the November afternoon, 





“T do not make kis home as pleasant to him ag] 
| might now Louey is away. She has ever been more 
of a comfort to him, and he loves her better than he 
does me; he always did.” 

The last thought was like a sudden shadow, ap 
alloy in the emotion which was making her face look 
| so soft and womanly in its likeness to her gentle 
sister. Her tears dried almost as quickly as they 
rose, and the new tenderness passed from her eyes 
like a light gone out, it showed in the expression o! 


her mouth as she went on murmuring in the same 
strain, “I can tell that he is wretched without Louey, 
for he has not seemed like the same since she went; 
it would have been very different if I had gone, for I 
know that I should scarcely have been missed.” 

At that moment the sleeper stirred, possibly 
disturbed by the sound of a cinder dropping from 
the fire, but he did not waken, only moved his head, 
which did not seem to rest easily, uttering a low 
moan as though he had a troubled dream. Barbara 
bent over his chair, feeling strangely unwilling to 
rouse him. The card in her hand had suddenly 
| recalled the thought of the man whom she had left 
waiting for her father. Remembering the face in 
the glass, and the imperative tone which had been 


used, she knew that her father must give the 
meeting whether he wished it or not. 

Doubtful what might be the result if the man’s 
patience was too severely tried, she touched her 
father’s arm, saying, “ Papa, papa.” 

The sleeper was not easy to rouse; there was only 
a slight movement and another faint moan, followed 
by some incoherent words, among which she managed 
to distinguish: “The tenth—yes, it is the tenth, 


and just such another day.” 

Barbara took one of the passive hands in hers, 
and brought her voice close to his ear. 

* Papa !” 

He woke with a start, looking round him ina 
bewildered way as though he had a difficulty in 
collecting his thoughts, and was astonished at not 
finding himself in his office in the City. 

“Why, what is it, Barbara?” 

“T have called you twice, papa, but your sleep 
was so heavy. I did not like disturbing you, but I 
had no choice.” 

* What do you want, Barbara ?” 

“There is a person waiting in the drawing-room. 
I tried to persuade him to call again, but it was no 


use.”’ 


“Did he give his name?” was the next hwried 
question. 


Mr. Fenwick was now thoroughly awoke, his tone 
sharp with eagerness, and his manner full of anxious 
interest in her answer. 

“Yes, papa, here is his card, there is just light 
enough to make it out—Godfrey Marlow; he has 
| been here once or twice before.” 
| This announcement had a singular effect on Mz 
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_ 
Fenwick ; nothing more was needed to rouse him; he 
rose instantly to his feet, saying, “ Godfrey Marlow, 
here! You say that you tried to persuade him to call 
again, then you must have seen him, Barbara.” 
“Yes, papa, I saw him because I wished to save 


you from annoyance.” 

“Ts that the reason why this card was not brought 
to me by the servant in the usual way ?” 

“Itis.” : 

“How did you know there would be any annoy- 
ance in the case, Barbara ?” 

“T guessed it, papa.” 

“ Why ?” 

“Because he insisted upon seeing you, and his 
manner was altogether so strange. Will you see 
him, papa?” 

“Yes, certainly.” 

Mr. Fenwick was on his way to the door; he 
turned back as if a new thought had occurred to 
him, his fingers nervously twisting the card which 
Barbara had given him. 

“My dear, you said the person’s manner was 
strange, what did you mean—was it his words that 
gave you the impression ?” 

Here he stopped and seemed to hesitate, then added, 
“Did he say anything particular—I mean anything 
that you might consider worth repeating to me ?” 

“Nothing, papa, except that ill or well, he must 
see you before he left this house; and when I told 
him that you could not see any visitors to-day, he 
said that prohibition did not include him, and that 
if I considered your interests, I would not stand in 
the way of your meeting.” 
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” 


“T might have known he would not fail to come, 
muttered Mr. Fenwick, whose agitation had seemed 
to increase with every word of Barbara’s. 

“TI must go to him at once, my dear, I do not 
blame you for what you have done, I see now that it 
was kindly meant: you thought you were doing me 
a service.” 

Barbara felt her face flush, she was not sure that 
her father was not giving her credit for more than 
she deserved. 

«Are you obliged to see that man now, papa; 
could you not write a note for him to call another 
time ?” 

“No, Barbara, I must see him. I expected this 
visit, there is some business to be arranged between 
us. I would rather he had chosen another day, but 
it matters little. Ring for more coal, my dear, and 
have the gas lighted, I shall want to write letters 
here in the evening.” 

Having thus explained as much as he wished (an 
unwonted approach to confidence from him) on the 
subject of Godfrey Marlow, Mr. Fenwick left the 
room, leaving his daughter still mystified as to the 
relationship that existed between them. She caught 
at the word business, and tried to accept it as a 
solution of the mystery. 

She sank down in the easy chair, and resting her 
chin in her hand, sat for some time thinking. The 
stranger had said, that her father would not refuse 
to see him because “he dare not.” 

Could that be true? “dare not!” She felt vexed 
that she had forgotten to mention that to her father. 


(To be continued.) 








THE MORAL 


BY THE REV. S. 
** Sperat infestis, metuit secundis, 


Alteram sortem bene praeparatum 
Pectus.”’ * Horace, Lib. II. Car. x. 





Syme UR life is a strange tangle. 
W what rapid yet uncertain alternations 
we pass from mirth to grief! Nay, 
how marvellously are good and evil, 
sorrow and gladness, blended in 


COX, 


With | 


| mirth. 


almost every act we do and every accident that | 


befalls us! 


Whoever may order our lives for us, | 


it is very certain that the ordering of them is not | 


left in our hands. If it were, our emotions would 
be more simple, our conditions more stable and 
more constant; we should abide in prosperity, our 
joy would be unmixed with grief. As it is, we live 
ina constant flux of change. We know not what 
aday may bring forth. Almost all we know 
of to-morrow is that it will not be as to-day; it 


* The mind that is well prepared, looks forward toa change | . : 4 4 
|imposes on us; or by the fear that it will soon 


of fate, in misfortune with hope, in prosperity with fear. 


} 
| 
| 


OF CHANGE. 


NOTTINGHAM. 


may be more abundant, but its abundance is just 
as likely to be burdensome and painful to us as 
it is to be helpful and invigorating. To-day we 
may be clothed in garments of heaviness, to- 
morrow we may exchange them for the robes of 
To-day we try with trembling lips to 
frame some words of comfort for them that mourn 
an irreparable loss; to-morrow our lips run over 
with laughter and utter good wishes for those who 
sit at the very climax of joy and hope. In a few 
hours, perhaps in one, we pass from a wedding to 
a deathbed, from a birth to a funeral. We never 
continue in one stay; we shift through a series 
of perpetual changes, to one thing constant never. 
Nay, even at the same moment, the same circum- 
stances breed contradictory emotions in us, and 
our hearts’ are wasted by conflicting currents of 


| passion. The gladness of prosperity is dashed by 





the new weight of labour and responsibility it 
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pass, and leave us more destitute than before; or 
by the fact that it has.come too late, and that 
those for whose sakes we most cared for it have 
gone beyond our reach, and can no longer share it 
with us. The sadness of adversity is relieved by 
the kindnesses of friends, by the new knowledge 
it brings us of the worth or unworth of those who 
have professed much goodwill for us, by our in- 
dignation against those who have injured us, or 
by the novel sense of strength, strength to bear 
and to dare all things, which it awakens within us. 

Now it is quite impossible that we, who are 
subject to so many changes, so many accidents, 
so many surprises, should not speculate, and ask 
questions about the source from which they all 
flow, and the meaning or purpose with which they 
are fraught. And of course, when these questions 
are distinctly raised, we reply: “It is God who 
ordains all our circumstances, and changes of 
circumstance ; and because God is good, all things 
are working together for our good.” We say 
that; but do we always quite mean and believe 
it? Not quite, nor always, I fear. For when the 
changes of life are adverse to our wishes, when 
they injure our interests, or supposed interests, we 
find it very hard to believe that God is good, and 
that he is doing us good. It imay with reason be 
doubted whether any one of us is so wise that he 
would not at times, if he had the power, arrange 
things more to his mind than God does. If when 
trade is slack we could secure a large and steady 
demand for our wares, would trade be slack with 
us long? If we could secure fine weather when 
we want it, or think we do, should we not forbid 
the rain to fall and the tempest to rave? If we 
could prevent the death of a husband, a wife, a 
child, or if we could arrest any change adverse to 
our affections or to our temporal interests, should 
we not at least be feimpted to pit our wisdom 
against the wisdom of God, and to take our way 
rather than his? It would seem then, whatever 
we may say, and however honestly we may mean 
it for the moment, that we do not always quite 
believe God to be good and to be doing us good; 
we do not believe that all the changes of out life 
are ruled by his large kind wisdom, so ruled as to 
promote our true interest and our true happiness. 

The language we commonly use about the acci- 
dents of life points to the same conclusion. A 
ship goes down at sea, but a few of the crew get 
into a boat that rides out the storm, or “some on 
boards, and some on broken pieces of the ship,” 
they come safe to land; and we say, “ What a 
merciful providence!” Yes; but if there was a 
merciful providence in the rescue of the few, was 
there no providence in the loss of the many? A 
husband sickens toward death; the doctors give 
him up; his wife and children lose all hope: but 
by some mysterious recuperative energy he sud- 


| denly mends; he recovers, and their mouths are 
filled with laughter and praise. Again we say, 
|‘ Whet a kind providence!” Yes; but in the very 
|hour of his recovery a hundred men, cach as deap 
'to their wives and children as he to his, passed 
|into the silence and separation of death. Was 
| there no providence in their deaths; or was that 
providence not kind? A lad and lass who love 
each other dearly have been kept apart by 
judicious or injudicious friends ; at last they over. 


come all obstacles, and are married with the frank 
consent of those who lately opposed their union, 
We triumph in the triumph of a true, constant 
affection, and say, “ God has been very good to 
them!’”? He has been good to them; but there 
are hundreds of unhappy lovers in the world for 
whom no marvel is wrought, and who are kept 
apart to the very end. Is not God good to these? 
Are the miserable, the separated, the afflicted, the 
bereaved, in addition to all their other burdens 
and griefs, to be told that God does noi care for 
them, that no providence, or no kind favouring 
providence, watches over them and graciously 
orders their steps? ‘To say that would be to say 
that God cares least for those who most need his 
care; that he is like base selfish men, and fills 
the rich with good things, while the poor he sends 
empty away! Who could love and honour such 
a God as that? Not even the selfish rich man 
himself, for even he,if he is to have a God at all, 
must have a God a little better than himself. 
We may be very sure, then, that, as surely as there 
is a God, his providence extends to all the changes 
and accidents of human life, adverse as well as 
prosperous, sorrowful as well as joyful. And this 
conclusion of instinct and reason is confirmed by 
the wise Hebrew Preacher. He says :*—* In the 
day of prosperity be thou content; and in the day 
of adversity, remember that God hath made this 
as well as that, in order that man should not be 
able to foresee that which is to come.” He affirms 
that “both this and that,” both adversity and 
prosperity, are “ made” and sent by God; that the 
unhappy and afflicted stand within the circle of his 
‘providence no less than the fortunate and suc- 
cessful. Nay, more; not content with affirming 
that God conducts the whole vicissitude of human 
life, the Preacher also affirms that this vicissitude 
is a “beautiful vicissitude,” that it has a most 
gracious meaning and end. 

This much-experienced sage, who, in his quest 
of the chief good, had tried all the extremes of 
fortune, argues that both prosperity and adversity 
| have their peculiar dangers, and leaves us to imply 
i that it would not be good of God to permit us to 
be too long exposed either to the one or to the 
other, that it is good of him to drive us hither 
and thither before uncertain winds of change. 





* Eccles. vii. 14. 
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What, then, is the danger of prosperity? It, 
js not quite the danger we might have supposed: | 
it is discontent. T'hat, we might have thought, is 
the special danger of the poor and troubled, not 
of those who prosper in their way. And yet 
when we begin to study the ways of men, we soon 
discover that those who are well to do or rich are, 
as arule, much vexed with discontent. As a rule, 
I believe, those who are most fluent in complaint 
are not men who are doing a small trade, but men 
who are doing a large trade; not even those who 
are losing money, but those who are making it. 
You shall hear more marmurs and frets from a fine 
lady lapped in luxury in a single hour than from 
many a poor hard-working woman in a whole day. | 
You will often find that as a man prospers in his 
trade or profession, and rises towards wealth, his | 
heart grows fuller and fuller of care and vexation ; | 
he talks more gloomily of his position and pros- | 


pects,and does less for the service of God and man. | 
Do we not all see and know that, while loss and 
pain and care often train men in patience, resigna- | 
tion, trust in God, content with his will, those 
who prosper and grow rich are in constant peril of 
losing their love for quiet simple pleasures, for 
mental culture, for spiritual service; in constant 
peril of sinking into so eager a pursuit of greater 
wealth, or higher position, or wider influence, as 
that they cannot be satisfied with such things as 
they have or use them to noble purpose? Even | 
when they have so much that they hardly know | 
how to “bestow their goods,” they still ask for | 
more. Now, what is the very kindest thing God | 
can do for a man whose very prosperity breeds 
discontent, care, distrust ? Surely it is to take his 
prosperity away from him, and so to give him at 

least a chance of learning what humble content is | 
like. If he cannot be at rest, if he cannot grow in 
knowledge, faith, joy, peace, while he is “ well off,” 
by all means let him become “ill off;” he may 

then learn that a man’s life does not consist in the | 
abundance of things which he possesseth; that 

true peace does not lie in having all things go to. 
his mind, but in a cheerful and unforced accept- 

ance of the will of God. Many a man is proud of 
his estate or business—of the economy, order, and 

exact adjustment of part to part, which mark its | 
management, who ought to be very much ashamed 
of the neglected state of his conscience and heart. 
Many a woman is proud of her diamonds who | 
cares little for the ornament of a meek and quiet | 
spirit. It is his conscience and heart, not his 
estate or business, it is her spirit, not her dia- 
monds, which he and she will carry into the eternal | 
world with them; and if God can only induce | 
them to cultivate spirit and conscience and heart, | 
by taking their diamonds and possessions away | 
from them, is it not most merciful of him to take 
these away, and so quicken them unto life eternal ? 


| distrust the mercy of God. 


| heavy foreboding. 


What is the danger of adversity? It is, as the 
Hebrew Preacher suggests, despair. The man who 


| is long steeped in penury, or disappointment and 


defeated hope, is apt to forget that the ills of life 
are sent by God, that the Divine Providence is over 
him no less than over the lucky, the successful, 
the opulent. We instinctively regard prosperity 
and good luck as signs of the Divine favour; we 
instinctively take pain and misfortune as signs of 
the Divine displeasure. We think God is angry 
with us if we do not get on, if we do not carry out 
our schemes and reach our aims. Yet the best 
and greatest of those born of woman, the only 
Perfect Man, was poor, despised, sorrowful. He 
had not where to lay his head till he pillowed it on 
the cross; the world gave him no home but a 
tomb. That of itself might teach us that good 
men do not always get on; that God does not 
always give those whom he loves best happiness 
and success. 

This, however, is a lesson we find it hard to 
learn. 





If we are left long in our poverty and 
trouble we grow “ deject and wretched ;” in our 
dejection we begin to despair of ourselves and to 
] No peril is more 
threatening to our spiritual life than the bitter 
heartbreaking spasms of self-despair and self- 
contempt, which at times torment the man for 


| whom the world seems to have no work, no place, 


no use; the man in whose hand everything fails. 
And, therefore, in his great merey God often 
relieves our dejection, and recovers us from our 
misery. Commonly, indeed, we do not pass in an 
instant from one extreme of human fortune to the 
other; we are not beggars to-day and rich in 
lands and goods to-morrow; we are not, like Job, 
stripped of all we hold dear in a day, and in a day 
enriched with more than we had lost. The process 


is more gradual, better adapted to our weakness, 


to which sudden and large changes are always 
hazardous. The darkness of our sorrow grows 
bright with a few faint and scattered rays of hope; 
or the light of our prosperity gradually darkens 
over with gathering clouds of loss and disappoint- 
ment, with which the light cannot long contend. In 
strange subtle ways we are elated and depressed ; 
small changes pass on our outward conditions 
which produce large interior changes; a little 
success or a little happiness excites a great hope, 
or a small disappointment, a trifling loss, excites 
many regrets and fears, much shame and care, 
And thus, at the touch of 
wholly disproportionate causes, we swing from 
mood to mood, from change to change—all things 
bright at one moment, all soon dimmed, our hearts 
being for ever tossed on shifting currents of hope 
and fear. 

What is the meaning of it all? What is God 
driving at 2? What is the purpose and end of this 
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perpetual vicissitude? Why does he not leave 
us alone, that we may know a little rest before 
we go hence and are no more seen? 

The wise Hebrew Preacher answers this question 
also; though at first, I confess, his answer sounds 
very inadequate and perplexing. All he has to 
say is, that God conducts us through these 
adverse and prosperous changes “in order that 
man should not be able to foresee that which is to 
come.” If that be God’s end, there can be no 
doubt that he attains it. For, as I have said, the 
play of change across our life is so swift and in- 
cessant, that almost the only thing we know about 
to-morrow is that we cannot tell what it will bring 
forth. If all God means is to make the future 
dark to us, if this be the moral of change, if this 
be the Divine purpose and intention of it, then 
beyond all question that purpose is achieved; for 
with respect to that which is to come we are 
completely, hopelessly, in the dark. We know, 
indeed, that changes will come, and must come; 
but we cannot foresee when, or how, or to whom 
they will come. There is not one of us who can 
penetrate the future, and say, “ his is what will 
happen to me.” 

Nay, even if we could foresee that which is to 
come to us, we could not say whether it would 
work us good or ill, so blind are we, so helpless. 
If we were to acquire competence or wealth, that 
might seem a good to us; and yet it might prove 
the worst of ills, by releasing us from those habits 
of active labour on which the health of body and 
mind depends, by inducing indolent self-indulgent 
habits, by withdrawing our thoughts from God, 
and our dependence on him, and the service we 
owe him. Were we to lose a child to-day, we 
might call that a loss and mourn over it as an 
irreparable calamity; and then, within a week, 
God might call us to himself, and there is our 
child waiting to welcome us home, and our loss 
turns out to be gain. Or a child is born 
to us, and we rejoice because we have got good; 
but in a few years the child sickens and dies, 
or it turns out ill, or we sicken and die, or we 
turn out ill, and all we have got is new care, new 
sorrow. We walk ona path which may break 
off abruptly at any step, even the next; heneath 
a sky which may darken at any moment, even 
the next. We can neither calculate the issues of 


Ant 


ereat 


_to think too much of mere outward good and ill, 
‘to care too much about presperous and adverse 


! 


| 
| 





our most trivial action, nor count on the stability 
of our most constant mood. We cannot foresee | 
how soon an entire change may sweep over our | 
whole prospect, nor what the character of that | 
change may be. We stand, blind, before a great 
darkness, through which huge bat dim forms of, 
menace and of promise flit confusedly, and are | 
shaken by forebodings which may be falsified by | 
the event, or are radiant with hopes which are | 
only too likely to make us ashamed. i 
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| Is this all that God means by hiding the future 
from us? Does he only want that we should feel 
how blind and helpless we are—blind to foresee 
helpless to avert, the changes which are ap. 
|proaching us? No; this is not all. The whole 
scope of the Hebrew Preacher proves that even 
| he meant to suggest more to us than this, Hp 
/meant to teach us that, because we are helpless 
and blind, we must put our trust in the God who 
| ‘makes this as well as that,” who has hidden the 
|future from us that we may commit our way to 
him to whom the future is present. Our pros: 
| perity is shattered or our adversity relieved, our 
joy sinks toward sadness, or our sadness rises 
into joy, that, feeling our own inability to com. 
mand our circumstances and emotions, we may 
remember and confide in Him who “orders al] 
| things as he please.” This is the true moral of 
/change; this is what it teaches us, and was meant 
_to teach us: to rest in the Lord and wait patiently 
for him; to trust in God, and, because we trust in 
| him, not to fret ourselves because of him who 
| prospereth in his way by bringing wicked devices 
| to pass. 

| Is this simple moral of such vital importance 
,to our welfare, then, that it is worth while we 
should lie at the mercy of so many accidents, and 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


, wallk through life so blindly, in order to learn it? 


Ah, yes, it is—it is. For, first of all, we are apt 


conditions. If we could tell what was about to 
happen, if we could make things happen to our 
mind, we should shrink from all pain and loss; 
we should surround ourselves with comforts and 
enjoyments; we should dwell in an unbroken 


| prosperity; no change, nor fear of change, would 


perplex our breasts. And meantime, all that is 
noblest and best in us, all the high faculties which 
can only be developed under the pressure of neces- 
sity, would be left impotent and untrained. Our 
life would not be worth having could we order it 
to our mind. 


O life! without thy chequered scene 
Of right and wrong, of weal and woe, 
Success and failure—could a ground 
For magnanimity be found, 

For faith, mid ruined hopes serene ? 
Or whence could virtue flow ?” 


And, again, whatever uncertainties may be 
hidden in the future, it also contains some 
certainties, some changes and events which must 
shortly come to pass. It is very certain, for 
instance, that we must die; and how are we to 
meet death without fear if we do not trast in 
God, if we cannot then commit our souls to His 
care who rules the world to which we go no less 
than the world we leave behind us? While if we 
do trust in him, if we can commit our souls into 
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«To succour others, not to fight "—p. 28 
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found faithful, what harm can death do us— what 
terror can 1t have for us? If God be with us, 
and love us, and we love him, the death that 
takes us a little nearer to him, and lets us see his 
love more clearly, that can have no danger for us, 
no terro: 

The life in death and beyond it 1s also among 
the certainties of the future; and how can we 
hope for a happy immortality unless we trust in 
God? unless by a present trust in him we prepare 
and nerve ourselves for the untried conditions of 
the life to be? All its conditions, unknown to us, 
are familiar to him; and if we suffer him to order 


our steps for us and follow him with a cheerful 


goodwill, he will train us for the world and the | 


life of which we know so little, but he knows all. 


Whether for this life, then, or for that which is | 


to come, we need, beyond all other needs, to put 
our trust in God. 
God, and good fur us, that we should have pros- 


And therefore it is good of 


perity and adversity strangely blended in our lot, 
that he should send us “both this and that.” As 


we cannot tell what may happen, we are obliged, | 


if we would know any rest or peace, to trust him 
who can tell what will happen. Simply because a 
filial trust in our Father in heaven is the sole 
condition of happy peaceful life in all worlds, in 





eternity as in time, it is most kind and graci 
of him to teach us that truth, even though, in 
order to beat it into us, he has to expose us to a 
constant vicissitude. 
Does any man object: “ But might we not have 
learned this lesson and gained this good on easier 
terms?” Let him draw his answer from cur 
common experience. Long and painfully as God 
has been teaching us this lesson, have we even yet 
learned to trust him fully ? and if not, how should 
we have learned it on easier terms? In order 
that he might disclose our weakness to us, and 





assure us of the absolute necessity of an abso} 


: ‘ : : ute 
confidence in his wisdom and goodness, he hog 


made our life a mere vicissitude, a perpetual gye 
cession of happy and mournful changes; he has 
made all -he conditions of our life so insecure thg 
we cannot foresee that which is to come a day, or 
an hour, hence. Not a day passes, not an hour, 
but that we are reminded of the irresistible power 
of the forces amid which we move, and of the 
inscrutable counsels of that Will by which they 
are animated. And if with all this sharp and 
constant teaching we have not learned to commit 
our way unto God, there is not the slightest 
chance that we should have learned to rest in him 
had the lesson been taught less incessantly, less 
impressively. 
| The conclusion of the whole matter is simply 
this: God has made us for himself; made us, 
that is, to be like himself, to share his perfect 
blessedness and peace. By smiles or frowns, by 
prosperity and adversity, he compels us to look 
up to him; to rise to the height of our nature; to 
| place our treasure and affections beyond the 
reach of change; to valve most that which is worth 
| most and lasts the longest; to find a deeper peace 
than we sought, and a more perfect happiness. 
Ee will no more leave us alone than a wise father 
would leave children alone who cared only for toys 
and sports and sweetmeats. He will have us to 
our books, and make men of us. . If we are lazy 
and wilful, we may get more of the rod than we 
shall like to have; but, willing or unwilling, by rod 
or by smile, he means to make men of us, true 
men, and good, and strong. Is not that the best 
proof of his love for us? Let us thank him, then, for 
the love which moves him to correct and train us 
for his service, for his joy—novw by the stripes of 
adversity, and again by the gifts of prosperity; lei 
us set ourselves, as to the chief task of life, to learn 
and practise a simple, constant, filial trust in him. 








THE RED 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 





(LL honour to the Red Cross Knight, 
No longer pricking o’er the plain, 
With Turk and Saracen to fight, 
And this world’s glory gain. 
His red cross banner now appears 
On hard-won fields, mid blood and tears, 
And hasty graves and rough-made biers, 
To soothe, net add to pain. 
Where the dead and dying 
Side by side ave lying, 
Where the fight was thickest, 
Where the pulse beat quickest, 
Stalwart arms the red cross wearing, 


| 
| 








CROSS KNIGHT. 





‘“* MARY POWELL.” 


From the plain the sick are bearing ; 
Their exhausting thirst as:uaging, 
While the baitle yet is raging ; 
Tenderly the deep wounds dressing, 
Earning many a silent blessing 
Soothing those whom death is nearing, 
With the words of heavenly cheering, 





Heard amid the warrior’s ery— 
“Trust in Jesus, He is nigh.” 


Then, honour to the Red Cross Knight, 
Now moving o’er the plain, 

To succour others, not to fieht— 

To save, not add to pain. 
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BY THE 


PART II.—THE ALARM. 
OR nearly an hour after Pierre left the 
cottage Antoine remained sitting on 
the bench opposite the open door, his 
elbows on his knees, his face sup- 
= ported on his hands. Though com- 
forted in his heart by his father’s disbelief in 
Karl Wimple’s stories, he could not banish the 
remembrance of them from his mind, nor 
from his spirits the mysterious feeling of impend- 





"alse 


ing evil. 
Roused at length from his reverie by th l 
of tinkling bells yay owing cattle, reminding him 
of duties to be fulfilled hofewe > daylight shoul 
snied away, he rose, and, taking down his 


from the wall, he stepped to the edge of the green 


d Lave 
] 


plateau overhanging the ravine below him. 

As he blew his horn, summoning the goats home 
from their wanderings over the mountain, Antoine 
shuddered at 


Jered, as 


= dreary prospect around him, and 
fore, how 


such a 


wonc e had often wondered be 
his father Pierre could ever have chosen 
spot in which to make his home. 
Nor was it strange that <Anto 
wonder, for a wilder 
tion could not have been found in any of the neigh- 
Perched but a little way below 
stocd in a kind 
2 for the arrival 


ine should so 


scene or more solitary posi- 
bouring cantons. 
the summit of the pass, the chalet 
of basin hollowed in the rock. Save 
ofa stray traveller, seeking for rest or for Pierre’s 
services as a guide, few visitors ever entered within 
its walls, for on all sides lay miles of snow and 
barren mountain land between it and any inhabited 
dwelling, and as Antoine blew his horn evening 
after evening, no answering horn took up the sound, 
nor even on the stillest night could das ascend 
so high the faintest echo of mirth or laughter from 
the village at the foot of the mountain. 

Behind the house, in front of it, and to one side, 
rose walls of rock, bleak and rugged. The snow 
which all the winter had hidden the whole scene 
under its dense white covering had now, at the 
approach of summer, melted away every here 
and there, leaving patches of grass and inviting- 
looking green moss, on which old Pierre’s flocks 
found their necessary food; 
ravine the torrent could be heard rushing un- 
ceasingly along, though hidden from sight by 
overhanging rocks and by the tops of the pine- 
trees growing below. 

At one side, indeed, the view was more extended, 
but, to Antoine’s mind, infinitely more dreary than 
the other, for there, to the left of the chalet, was 
stretched a strip of bleak bog land, with only an 
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and far down in the: 
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| occasional boulder of rock scattered over its sure 


and beyond it lay a 


roish 


face to break its monotony, 


small lake, or rather tarn, over whose slug 


waters the wind never seemed to play nor the sun 
to shine. 
On the furthe of the lake there could be 


> side 


seen from the ra r of the chalet the brightest spot 
in the ‘eiinate, where, on a slope of tolerably 


verdant pasture land, three sleck and glossy cows 
(Pierre Winkelreid’s principal source of wealth) 
grazed their dzys away. 

cing of these cows had been Antoine’s 


Nese oe: 
peac i 





duty ever since he had been old enough to under- 

and d and 
rowing himself backwards and 
ured 


arms 


nicht morning he ¢ross« 


take it, and 


recrossed the lake, 


forwards in a little punt, which always lay se 


to the one solitary tree whose withered 


1 out over the water. 


? 
strate » 
Sererenes 


This 


task was <Antoine’s especial horr 





around this lake 1 drea yf centred 
all the interest of Karl Wimp! stories—stories 





itches rising from the dark lake and 


surface, and of phantom figures 


of water-wi 


seen dancing in the moonlight over the bleak bog 
and round the boulders of rock, to all which stories 
Antoine had given such eager heed, allowing them 
to sink so deeply into his mind, that his 


acress the lake was looked forward to with 


evening 


dread through the whole day. 


But though the landscape struck Antoine in 
this pean light, with roan himself it was far 
different. This little sp had ever been his 


} 


happiest yo had been spent; 


life he had 


To her 


delight; here his 
here in his earliest days of married 
brought Rosa, his faitht ful, loving wife. 
it had seemed no sacrifice to leave the noisy hamlet 
and follow him to his wild nest in the mountain- 
side. While she lived her presence had made it 
cheerful in his eyes, and though now the grass 
was waving over Rosa’s grave by the old church 
down below, and around the headstone blossomed 
the hearts-ease and forget-me-nots planted there by 
Pierre’s loving hands, still the chalet where she 
had lived—the room in which she had died, were 
for ever hallowed to kim. 

The last of the goats had safely accomplished its 
perilous descent from the mountain ere Antoine 
turned his eyes from the scene before him. The 
twilight was rapidly deepening, shrouding every- 
thing in grey chilly gloom, and there was still the 
journey to the pasture land to be accomplished, 
from whence and across the bosom of the lake 
came the impatient lowing of cattle. 

The goats were quickly attended to; no time 
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was wasted in petting or conversing with his 
favourites, as usually was the case; nay, even old 
Ninette’s wildest frolics, as she capered'and pranced 


and brushed her long grey beard almost into An- | 
toine’s very face, won from him nought save an | 


impatient exclamation. He was angry with him- 


self for having wasted so much of his time in! 


profitless musings, for now, make the best speed 
he might, he could scarcely avoid being overtaken 


in the darkness on his homeward passage from the | 


lake. 

Emptying the frothy pails of goats’ milk into 
the large wooden churns kept in the little dairy 
behind the chalet, Antoine, after carefully cleaning 
them, slung them across his back and set out with 
hasty steps along the bog. 


On, straight on he went, turning neither to the | 


right hand nor the left, trying to cast off his fears 


and to rally his failing courage by remembering | 


his father’s words, yet starting and trembling 
uncomfortably as the shrill call of the marmot fell 
upon his ear, or the busy little animal itself sped 
across his path. 

The evening was dark and threatening, with all 
the signs of an approaching storm. ‘The waters of 
the lake seemed even more sullen than usual, as 
they lapped and bubbled up against the boat, but 
no sign or sound could Antoine see or hear to 
confirm Karl Wimple’s fables. 

The cows were patiently waiting for him, and as 
he came up to them and stroked their sleek sides, 


they testified their pleasure by low, confidential | 


mooings. 
Someway, the presence of even these dumb 
animals, and the tinkling of the bells which hung 


round their necks, seemed to do Antoine good. | 


The air over here was lighter and less oppressive 
than at the chalet under the rugged overhanging 
rocks, and, but for the darkness, Antoine would 
have liked to linger here awhile, in the hopes that 
his vague alarms might pass entirely away. 

As it was, each moment of time was precious, 
and Antoine, taking a pail of milk in each hand, 
retraced his steps to the boat, and secured them 
safely in one end of it. As he sat down and rowed 
himself along, and still no water-witch or phantom- 
figure flitted over the lake or across the bog, 
Antoine laughed to himself as he thought of his 
own folly in listening to such stories, or giving 
them credence even for a moment. 

In his security he began to whistle softly to 
himself the air of a familiar Swiss hunting-song, 
ending in a gay chorus. As he went on, gain- 
ing each moment more confidence, the whistling 
stopped, and taking up the tune again, his strong, 
clear voice rang through the evening air, and as 
the tra-la-las rose louder and louder, the echoing 
mountains caught the sound and spread it far and 


But it was not the sound of the dying echog 
which made Antoine start from his seat with the 
last word of the song, or made him peer with 
straining eyes out into the shadowy scene; it was 
not the fading echoes nor the frightened lowing of 
cattle on the opposite shore; it was not the sight 
of either fay or fairy that moved him so. It wag 
the sound, the very sound Karl had but that day 
| described—the cry as though of one in pain op 
dire distress, crying for relief—that now, as Antoine 
| listened, came creeping round the waters of the 

lake. Slowly it came along, growing each momen} 
in depth and intensity, deepening most of all as 
it seemed to pass by Antoine’s very check. Qp 
to the heart of the mountain it passed, where, 
sobbing and sighing, it died away. 

Stiff and rigid, Antoine remained motionless jn 
the boat, the oars lay as motionless in the water, 
the clouds closed in more darkly overhead, and 
large, heavy snowflakes began to fill the air. No 
sound broke the stillness till the lowing of the 
cattle again fell on Antoine’s ear; then, as if dread- 
ing that the other fearful sound mast surely follow 

| it, he seized the oar and pulled for the shore as 
| though to save his life. 
| With one skilful jerk the fastening cord was 
| thrown around the tree; with one spring the land 
| was reached, and seizing the milk-pails, utterly 
| heediess of the safety of their contents, the boy fled 
‘along the narrow boggy path with steps as light 
‘and swift as those of the hunted hare. 
Had all the apparitions that ever flitted through 
| Karl’s crazy brain now danced around him, Antoine 
would have given them no heed. As, madly, reck- 
lessly, he dashed along, more than once he stumbled 
and fell, but starting up again, without pausing to 
| think whether he were hurt or not, he halted not 
| till he had reached the chalet door; then, as if the 
strain had been too great for him, his knees re- 
fused to support him any longer, the chalet walls 
|swam giddily around him, noises more strange 
| than any he had ever heard before rang in his ears, 
| and with a forward lurch he fell upon the ground, 
| while the already half-empty milk-pails rolled away 
in opposite directions across the floor. 


| 


PART IlI.—THE PROMISE KEPT. 


Wirn <Antoine’s return to consciousness came 
feclings of no very pleasurable description. He 
found himself lying face foremost on the floor, 
with streams of milk trickling round him in all 
directions, much to the amazement of Mignonne, 
the large tortoiseshell cat, who was purring con- 
tentedly beside him over the unexpected feast. 
The chalet was quite dark and bitterly cold, and 
as Antoine raised himself slowly from the ground, 
he felt that in his fall he had received more than 
one severe bruise; in addition to this, he had 





wide through the darkness. 


eaten nothing since the morning, and all his fear 
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and alarm could not prevent his feeling, that a | heard only the familiar sounds of storm and 
meal of some kind or other would be very agree- | falling snow; again and again he pictured himself 
able. | out on the lake, and fancied he could hear the 

So, striking a match along the rough wooden | wailing sound ringing in his ears, and as he 
door, he lit the candle placed for security within | thought and thought over his conduct, he began 
the lantern on the wall; and as the first step | to regret his precipitate retreat—to wish he had 
towards comfort, proceeded to wipe the milk up had the courage to wait and listen if it should be 
of the floor, and to replace the scattered pails in | again repeated. 











their proper position : Mignonne, offended at this | What would his father say to him when he heard 


interruption to her pleasure, retired from the 
seene, and taking up her position on the low iron 
bed, continued for a long time to lick her paws 
and wet fur, murmuring to herself over the insult. 

Having dried the floor, Antoine proceeded to 
light the stove, in whose empty flues the wind had 
hitherto been drearily moaning, and fanning the 
fame with the corner of his jacket, he heaped the 
wood fagots on till the red light shone merrily 
out through the door of the stove, and a pleasant 
yarmth stole through the room. 

Supper was the next consideration, yet in spite 
of his hunger, Antoine dallied over the business of 
preparing the cup and platter—the brown loaf and 
bow] of curds—and lingered about the room instead 
of seating himself at the table. The fact was he 
did not wish to have time for thought. As yet the 
remembrance of what had happened was all vague 
and indistinct within his mind. The darkness, 
the wild unearthly sound, his terror and flight 
home across the melancholy bog—these were sub- 
jects he did not wish to sift, and he dreaded the 
moment when, his supper over, and the silence of 
the chalet broken only by the ticking of the clock 
or the purring of the old cat, these unwelcome 
thoughts would surely force themselves upon his 
attention. 

But linger as he would the supper was over at 
last, the remains of the brown bread put away 
egain into the cupboard, the saucer of milk placed 
inthe corner for Mignonne, the table pushed aside 


into its own nook, and still a weary gap of time | 


to be consumed ere he could hope for kindly sleep 
tocalm his excited mind. 


Placing his low bench opposite the stove, An- | 


toine seated himself there, and taking a delicate 


piece of carving from the shelf above him, he tried | 


to continue the work; but his hand seemed to 
have forgotten its cunning, his trembling fingers 
telused to guide the knife as skilfully as hereto- 
fore, and when at last with a false touch the 
tracery snapped in two, he threw the broken pieces 
into the flame, and flinging his knife into a corner 
of the room, he got up and began to pace the floor. 

The wind, weighted with drifts of snow, was 


sighing round the house, the flakes being driven | 


against the window, and sputtering down the 
flues into the fire. As every gust rose and whirled 
along under the roof-eaves, Antoine paused in his 
walk and listened, and then moved on again, as he 


the story ? he who despised the coward’s character, 


| and scorned the idea that his son should ever be 


| such a one; what if, after all, far from being any- 
thing mysterious or supernatural, it had been but 
the ery of poor travellers benighted in their weary 
wanderings over the pass, and who, hearing the 
sound of his song, had cried out for help in their 
| distress? what if on the morrow their bodies 
should be brought in and laid out before him in 
| the solemn stillness and grandeur of death—death 
| which might have been averted but for his 
| cowardice ! 
| Such thoughts as these were too terrible to be 
| endured—’twere almost better to believe, for once, 
| that Karl had spoken truth, and that the sound 
he heard had been the signal given to him that 
| his uncle was no more, for then he need not fear 
'to hear it echoing again through the long dark 
night. 
| When would the night be over? the cuckoo- 
| clock ticked on maddeningly in the corner, yet it 
| seemed to Antoine as though the long fingers on 
| the dial-plate had stayed their progress out of 
| cruelty to him; he sat down on the bed, and tried 
| to talk to Mignonne, but the animal only stretched 
herself more comfortably out, and with a low purr 
| nestled to sleep again. 

The fire was getting low by this time, and 
Antoine got up and piled on fresh logs. His heart 
was beating more sonorously than ever. ‘The 
| slightest sound, were it but the creaking of the 
pine-trees far down in the ravine, or the click of 
the cuckoo-clock as the little bird hopped out and 
| pertinaciously proclaimed the hour, made it leap 
/ and bound, and then stand still again. He could 





| not go on thus; ’twere better at once to cease this 
weary wandering up and down the room, and, early 
| as it was, to try and seek repose. 

He replenished the lantern with a fresh candle, 
| and hung it on the wall opposite the bed, so that 
| should he sleep, and wake again ere the morning 
| light should banish his fears, he might not find 
| himself in utter darkness. He drew the wooden 
bolt more firmly across the door, and moved on 
from thence to the stove to make all safe; but as 
he passed the little bracket on which his mother’s 
Bible lay, a sudden comfort dawned upon him. 
Was there not one remedy left to ease his mind? 
| had he not forgotten his father’s words of counsel? 
' Antoine took the book, and kneeling low on the 
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———s 
ground before the stove, he read, ny the light of | a hunting-flask in his girdle, he took the lantern 
the fire, words of encouragement and support, and | from the wall and sallied forth. 
ere he crept into bed, a confession had been made, Bravely he struggled on through the soft new. 
a prayer had gone up to God; an acknowledgment | fallen snow in the direction of the lake—there he 
of the cowardly flight that evening, a prayer that | had first heard the sound, and from thence jt 
should the trial again be given, he might not | must again have proceeded—out on to the strip of 
falter. | bog, where, spectre-like, the rocks stood motion, 
But as he lay and tossed about, vainly trying to | less in their white shrouds. No friendly trees op 
sleep, fear started up within him with tenfold | protecting cliffs now sheltered him from the wind, 
force—fear of everything, fear of aught that should | which drove the snowflakes into his face, and 
confirm Karl Wimple’s stories as truths—fear for | made the light of the candle inside the lanter 
the sufferers from whose lips, now perhaps closed | flicker ominously. 
for ever, such bitter lamentation had been wrung, More than once, as he forced his way along, 
and fear of the grave disapproval of his father. | Antoine shouted loud and strong, and waited for 
He drew the clothes up over his head, he thrust | an answering cry, but the wind caught the words 
his fingers into his ears, and tried to banish | and cast them behind him. At length, when he 
thought or sound, but all in vain; in through the | reached the lake and once more raised his Voice, 
door muffled with its snowy drifts, down through | he fancied he caught from the opposite shore g 
the chimney of the stove, ay, even through the | faint sound as in reply. Must he then cross these 
walls of the house itself, rose the wail, heard once | gloomy waters alone, at such an hour, with none at 
before upon the lake, save that now the cry was | hand to help? He felt if he paused for a moment 
more urgent, the moaning sound more piteous. his courage would fail him utterly, and springing 
“Should such a sound come to thine ears, thou | into the boat he loosened it from the shore. 
wilt rise and go to the help of whosoe’er it be,| As he reached the spot, where in the evening 
thou wilt promise me, wilt thou not ?” These had | his fears had been aroused, he stopped and listened, 
been his father’s parting words, and he had given | but no sound fell on his ear. The wind had fallen 
the promise. But an hour ago he had knelt and | and died away as though it had never been, the 
prayed that he might not fail, and yet sore was the | snowflakes dropped noiselessly into the water, and 
struggle going on within. ‘lo face all the terrors !a stillness more awful than the roaring of the 
of the night—the real dangers, as wel! as those | tempest enveloped all. 
which might be only imaginary—was it not more! Antoine could see nothing but the outline of the 
than any one could expect him to do? Antoine} boat; beyond it all was dark and silent as the 
hesitated as he sat up and tried to still ever so| grave, but he knew by the length of time he had 
little the beating of his heart. He tried to pray, | been upon the lake he must now be close to land; 
too, but he was scarcely capable of following the | nor was he wrong, the oars first dragged heavily 
words formed by his trembling lips, but, as the | through the sand; then came the well-known jerk 
last sound died away as it had done across the as the boat grated along the shore, but as he stood 
lake with a reproachful sigh, his resclution was up, and raised his heart in thankfulness that so 
taken. far his journey was accomplished, a danger more 
He had been a coward once, but Pierre should | terrible than any overtook him, as the lantern, 
not twice have to blame him for such a fault; | tottering on its unsteady resting-place, fell forward 
hastily dressing, he prepared himself for the worst. | into the water, leaving Antoine in utter darkness. 
Tying a strong rope round his waist, and placing | (To be continued.) 
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CECIL’S GAME. 


CIL FRIAR lived with his papa and | the summer with them, and listening to her reading 
mamma in a pretty white house by the | him stories about King Arthur and his brave Knights 
Thames. His papa was a colonel in| of the Round Table. This was a pleasure he never 
3| the Guards, but as he only did duty a | tired of; he knew the names of all the knights, and 
“} short time in the year with his regi- spoke of them as if they were real friends of his; 
ment, they lived mostly in this nice white house, | sometimes, too, he would pretend he was one of 
and only sometimes went into London. Cecil was| them, and would gallop all over the fields as if he 
very happy im the country, and had all kinds of| was on a horse, pretending to be the great Sir 
amusements; but I think the one he liked almost | Launcelot, or the good and gentle Sir Galahad. 

better than any other was sitting under a haycock I think his aunt would have liked him to have 
with his aunt, who always came to spend some part of | been really like Sir Galahad—the best and holiest of 
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———e 
all the knights, and often she told him stories | 
about him, that he might try to follow his | 


especially 


example; but though Cecil liked hearing of him very 


much, and wished, indeed, also to be like him, I’m 
afraid sometimes he forgot the last part, as this 


little story will show. 

Every Saturday Cecil had a half-holiday, and on 
that day he had the great pleasure of having his 
little cousin Minnie Rivers to spend the afternoon 
with him. She was a dear good little girl, and Cecil 
and she were the best of friends, though now and 
then it did happen that they did not quite agree, 
qs was unfortunately the case this Saturday after- 
noon. 

On that day little Minnie came as usual, and the 
two childrea met in high delight, and sat quite near 
each other at dinner, while Cecil whispered to her 
the fun they were going to have that afternoon. 

“You see, it’s a wet day,” he said, “so we can’t 
go out, but we'll play in the up-stairs passage instead, 
at a delightful game, all about knights and ladies 
and dragons, just like what auntie read me out of 
the King Arthur book yesterday evening.’ 

“Oh yes, that'll be great fun!” said Minnie, while 
her eyes sparkled with pleasure, and then both the 
children finished their dinner as fast as they could, 
and ran off to play their game in the up-stairs 
passage. 

Just as they were scampering away, Cecil’s papa 
called out, “‘ Take care now, Cecil, and be very gentle 
with Minnie ; remember she’s not a boy like you.” 

But I’m afraid Cecil did not listen to this good 
advice, so eager was he to begin his play—indeed, I 


don’t think he even heard it; he galloped out of the | 
room so fast, and then he and Minnie flew across the | 
| of bones and all those horrid things, or being shut 


hall and up the stairs, like a pair of wild creatures, 


so that by the time they reached the passage they | 


had to stand still and take breath, before they could 
even say a word. 
At last, after a great gasp, Cecil began : “ Now you 


see, Minnie, I’m to be a knight in beautiful shining | 


amour, with long boots and spurs, a helmet, with 
great big white feathers hanging out of it, and a 
splendid sword by my side, and I’m riding on a 
fine horse with a long mane and tail, and he’s rearing 
and plunging ever so high—don’t you see him?” and 
he began to kick his legs about and throw his head 
back, just as if he was a horse, while all the time he 
held pretended reins in his hand, as if he was the 
man too, on the horse’s back. 

“Yes—yes, Cecil, that’s very grand,’ 
“but what am I to be?” 

“Oh, you’re to be a beautiful lady, all dressed in 
white, with long golden hair, and you’re to be shut up 
ina cave by a wicked dragon, and I’m going to kill 
the dragon and let you out.” 

Minnie looked very proud and pleased at being 


’ 


4 beautiful lady with long golden hair, and dressed | 
| and a few dirty black brushes; but then he ought to 


in white, and so full was she of the thought, she 


~_ 


said Minnie ; | 


forgot for a moment to ask him how he was going to 
manage the rest, but presently it struck her, for she 
said, “That’ll be a delightful play; but what are 
you going to do for the dragon and a dark cave?” 

“Oh, the roeking-horse will be the dragon, and 
come and I’ll show you the cave.” 

So he brought her to the end of the passage, where 
was a dark closet in which the housemaid kept her 
boxes, and her brushes, and all those sorts of things, 
and opening the door proudly, said, ‘This is the cave. 
You get in there, I'll shut the door, put the rocking- 
horse near it, run to the other end of the passage 
myself, then gallop down, charge the dragon, kill 
him, and let you out.” 

He was so full of his story, I suppose, he forgot 
to look at Minnie’s face, or he would have seen that 
she did not seem to like this part of the play much. 
It was all very well to be a beautiful lady, caught by 
a dragon and shut up in a dark cave, so long as that 
cave was not in the least like one, and as full of light 
as any other part of the house, but to be put in the 
housemaid’s closet, with the dirty black brushes and 


| no window to let in even the least bit of light, the 


door shut, and to have to wait there till Cecil gal- 
loped about the passage, and fought the dragon, even 
till he killed him—oh! that was too much, more 
than she could possibly bear. So in a very gentle 
voice she pleaded: “Don’t you think you could 
make the cave anywhere else, Cecil ?” 

“No, indeed I cannot,” he answered quickly; 
“it’s just the very thing, and all those brushes and 
things will do for the bones of the people the giant 
has eaten.” 

But this was worse and worse; poor Minnie was a 
timid little girl, and she did not at all like hearing 


up with them in the pitch darkness, indeed, the 
thought was so dreadful to her that her little face 
began to grow quite white, and she told Cecil plainly 


| that she could not do it. 


“What nonsense!” he said; “‘ you'll spoil all the 
play if you don’t.” 

“But I don’t like it, Cecil; couldn’t you have the 
cave in one of those corners instead ?” 

“T never heard of such a thing,” he said hastily ; 
“of course I couldn’t, they’re not a bit like a cave. 
Go in now, and don’t be a little silly.” 

“No, I won’t go in; and I’m not a little silly,” 


' she exclaimed in a trembling voice, while her lips 
| went down as if she was going to cry. 


« Yes, but you must,” said he, taking hold of her. 
“Let me go, Cecil!” she cried, “I can’t go in 


| there, it frightens me!’’ ard her eyes filled with 


tears. 

Cecil, I fear, was so taken up with his own plans 
that he could not see her distress; he was a brave 
little boy besides, and could not understand how 
any one could be so silly as to be afraid of the dark 
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have remembered that every one is not made the | 


le 
“Not if you’re ashamed of being sorry when yoy 


same, and that little girls are much easier frightened | do wrong,” auntie replied. 


than little boys. 
this, you see; he forgot everything but just having 
his own way; so he called out, “You must go in— 
you shall!” and he pushed her to the door. 

“ Don’t—don’t, Cecil,” she cried, screaming and 
trying to resist. 

“Twill!” he said, and pushed her stronger than 
ever, till he got her inside, and was just going to 
shut the door, though she tried all her might to 
prevent him, when in that moment astrong hand was 
laid upon his shoulder, and looking round, he saw his 
papa standing by his side, and his mamma and aunt 
right behind him. 

“So this is behaving like a knight,” said his papa, 
in a very grave manner, while Cecil, in an eager 


voice, half choked with passionate sobs, began to try | 


and explain. 

But his papa stopped him at once by saying 
sternly, ‘‘ Not another word,” and led him away to 
his own study. His mamma and aunt weve very 
sorry, but of course they could say nothing, as they 
knew his papa was right. They turned instead to 
poor little Minnie, who, between fright and distress 
at Cecil’s disgrace, was in a sad state. She sobbed 
piteously, and could not be quiet till aunty promised 
to ask Colonel Friar if she might go and see Cecil; 
and then auntie set off at once, and met Cecil’s papa 
in the hall, who told her his little boy was in the 
study, and she might go and see him, and take 
him out if he seemed sorry. 

She went in as she was allowed, but at first could 
see no sign of any one; but as she heard a sobbing 
sound she looked about, and soon discovered Cecil 
kneeling in a corner, his head upon a chair, all his 
pretty fair hair tossed about, and sobbing bitterly. 
She walked over immediately, and knelt down beside 
him, and tried to get him to look up and speak to her. 
But he was ashamed of her seeing him cry, and, 


as he could not speak without it, he kept his head | 


down more than ever, and would not say a word, so 
at last she said, as if she was spec’:ing to some one 
outside the window, “In that book about knights I 
think that I have read that sometimes they did very 
wrong indeed, and when they did, those that were 
worth anything were very sorry, and what’s more, 
were not a bit ashamed of showing it.” 

A little trembling voice said, “ What 
do?” 

“They said, like brave men, they were 
then tried to do better afterwards.’’ 

“ But—but,” and a 
were knights still.” 

“ Oh yes, why not ?”’ said auntie. 

« Papa said I—I wasn’t—fit 
a bigger sob still. 
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But he had no time to think of | 








at sob came, “ they—they 


ht,” and | 


| 
| 


A little red face, covered with tears, was lifted w 
now, but auntie did not pretend to see it, she only 
went on, “It’s a braver thing sometimes to shoy 
one is sorry than to kill real live dragons and giants, 

r to goagainst a whole army of French, or Prussians 
either.” 

The face was lifted quite up now, and two arms 
were thrown round auntie’s neck, while a voice, 
searcely heard for sobs, said, “ I’m—very—sorry,” 

“That’s my brave knight,” said auntie; “and now 
suppose we go and say that to the poor little lady 
that was so frightened.” 

Cecil kept his head a minute or two on he 
shoulder, but when he looked up after that, he said 
bravely, “I will, auntie ;” then she gave him a great 
kiss, and then he dried his eyes, and blew his noge 
very much, and rubbed it so hard his aunt told him 
he would have a radish instead of a nose, if he didn’t 
stop, which made him laugh quite brightly; and 
then he took her hand and went with her to meet 
Minnie. 

She, poor chiid, was sitting on a low stool at his 
mamma’s feet, looking very sad indeed. She was 
thinking she had been a foolish little girl, and 
had spoiled all her dear Cecil’s pleasure, so when the 
door opened and he appeared, she got up and ran to 
tell him how sorry she was, when he stopped her by 
coming up quite fast and saying, “Minnie, I’m very 
sorry ; will you make friends ?” 

Her only answer was a great hug and a squeeze, 
while her eyes filled up with tears. 

Whe. this was over, his mamma stooped and 
kissed him too, and then the children played 
quietly together in her room till tea-time, and after 
that they had a great game of knights and ladies, 
when auntie and Minnie were beautiful ladies, the 
a giant, as they could not bring the 
down for the dragon. Papa was 
King Arthur, mamma the band, and Cecil grand 
knight; but so patient and good was he that auntie 


big arm-chair 
rocking-horse 


said she could see whom he was copying, for not 
even the great Sir Galahad himself could have made 
a more gentle knight. 
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62. Deut. xxxii. 4. “He is the Rock, his work 1s 
perfect.” 
63. See Mark xiv. 51, 52. 


64. Alamb orakid. “Ye shall take it out from 


| the sheep, or from the goats” (Exod. xii. 5). 


65. 
66. 


67. See 2. Sam. xi. 1 
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